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Jap Killer: Admiral Halsey, U.S.N. 








"Come down to earth, pilot... 


floor outfits don’t make fire bombs!” 


piuot: Then what’s that trade-mark 
doing on those bombs? Every 
yard of linoleum we sold back 
home had that same mark on it. 
I could spot it a mile up. It 
means “‘Armstrong Cork.” 


tom: Armstrong Cork? Your wings 
are wet! That company makes 
glass insulators. Used one as a 
paper weight at the telephone 
company. I’m sure... 

ED: Look, fellers, lemme settle this. 
You’re standing in the stuff 
Armstrong makes! 

puot: Whaddya mean, standing in it? 

ED: Shoes, that’s what. Stuff for 
Army shoes. Box toes and bot- 
tom filler—that’s what my old 
man calls ’em. He’s foreman in 
a shoe factory in Rockland. 


tom: But those insulators... 


Pitot: Listen, I know for a fact the 
same Armstrong that makes 
linoleum made these bombs. As 
for the other things—you guys 
are ’way off the beam. 


&0: $$ Maybe it could be there’s a 
bunch of different companies 
with thesame name—huh, pilot? 


puot: Yeah, and maybe it could be it’s 
time to get those bombs aboard! 


tom: Coming right up! But it is a 
funny thing, though. It sure is! 


IT’S EASY TO UNDERSTAND how anyone 
could get a bit ‘off the beam” about the 
hundreds of diversified products made 
by Armstrong. Products as different as 
nursing bottles and fishing bobbers—as 
far apart as wear-absorbing floor wax 
and sound-absorbing ceilings—as unre- 
lated as cork paper for cigarette tips and 
cork cots for textile mills, All of these 


things and many more are made by the 
men and women whom you know best 
as the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
and Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 


Today, these same men and women 
are also turning their skill to the pro- 
duction of fighting tools. They’re mak- 
ing not only incendiary bombs but the 
racks that hold them, wing tips and 
structural parts of the planes that de- 
liver them, plastic turrets for the gun- 
ners, armor-piercing shot for the guns 
that defend fields and carriers. And 
that’s just the beginning of a long list 
that includes camouflage netting, car- 
tridge cases, shells, and dozens of other 
vital products for war—and Victory. 





ARMSTRONG 
CORK COM PANY 


= re Makers of hundreds 
\ ; of products for Home, 
: ~ * Industry, and Victory 
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A million pounds of rubber products 
every day — and 7 “E” awards 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


IX THE picture in the lower corner 
are little rings of synthetic rubber 
being inspected under a powerful glass. 
Some rings like these are large and 
some are so small you could hardly 
put the point of a pencil through them, 
several thousand weighing only a few 
pounds. Yet all are necessary hydraulic 
seals in war planes. 

From these up to rubber pontons so 
big they can support bridges, there are 
more than a thousand distinct types 
of rubber war products — and for 
Speed in producing them plus other 
accomplishments, men and women at 
seven B. F. Goodrich plants have 
received the Army-Navy “E” award. 


The output of these plants has 
averaged far beyond a million pounds 
a day of finished rubber war products, 
plus big tonnages of war goods not 
even made of rubber. 

Some of the products made in these 
plants are original B. F. Goodrich 
developments—such as rubber springs 
for the “centipedes that swim,” tanks 
that can travel on land or water 
(photo, upper right) ; “square tires,” 
the endless band tracks for the army’s 
half-track vehicles (upper left) ; air- 
plane De-Icers (lower right); also 
V-belts for powder and chemical 
plants, made of rubber that can con- 
duct electricity, thus preventing sparks 





that might blow up the whole place; 
rubber bearings for ships; Koroseal 
insulation for battleship cable — and 
other things we don’t even have space 
enough to mention. In some cases the 
“developments” are improvements in 
familiar products or faster manufac- 
turing methods. 


The Army-Navy “E”’ is awarded for ex- 
cellence in the production of war materials. 
It has been awarded at B. F. Goodrich 
plants in California, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Texas. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 
sarring LUCILLE BALL wit 


WILLIAM GAXTON + VIRGINIA WEIDLER 
Tommy Diz, Nancy Walker, June Allyson, 
Kenny Bowers, Gloria DeHaven, Jack Jordan 


HARRY JAMES wosidiers 


Screen Play by..... Irving Brecher and Fred Finklehoffe 


PU is snk sakes Se cuistevnvdes scat John Cecil Holm 
Music and Lyrics by....Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 
And Produced on the Stage by.......... George Abbott 
DIRECTED vs Pe ery Edward Buzzell 





CAPSULE REVIEW: We were a gray-haired 
old codger when we walked into the aoreee 
room to get a preview of M-G-M’s t Foot 
Forward” and we came out with a leap and 
asked for a malted milk and a tennis racquet. 
The picture makes you young. We saw the stage 
show and kind of liked it, but the movies have 
added Latakia or something and the result is 
pep, zip and all those happy three-letter words 
that a musical demands and doesn’t often get. 
Lucille Ball, who has plenty of Lucille on the 
comes into her full-fi own and there 

is a thing called Nancy Walker that we wrote 
home about. They haven’t answered yet but 
they will when they see the picture. William 
Gaxton comes out of Broadway into a high- 
ressure role that is a delight and Virginia 
Weidler, of “Youngest Profession” continues 


along her natural w wh Also a big bend to 
Tommy Dix, June Allyson, Kenny Bowers, 
Gloria DeHaven and Jack Jordan. 


We'll save a special arrangement of cheers for 
Harry James and his Music Makers who not 
only fill the aisles but the streets outside the 
theatres with what our Ally calls a queue. This 
story of the movie star who crashes a school 

m has been sympathetically directed by 
Badie Buzzell who seems to understand the 
irit of the age. It is another production from 
the Arthur Freed unit and we’re growing fonder 
of them all the time. 


Songs yo Gongs ren Nl “ig ag re s Lucky, Alive And Kicking, .ae 
insockt, Three B's, Wish I May, I 
By = Three Br On A Date, What DoYou Think 1. in 


TECHNICOLOR: It brings out the youth in 
the picture. 


NEWS NOTE: As we a 54 to press we read 
that “Best Foot Forward” has opened at the 
de luxe Astor Theatre, New York, the home of 
the outstanding films of the season. 
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LETTERS 


oe Truth 


In your issue of July 5 in a footnote to your 
article in which you discuss the Detroit riot, you 
speak of Sojourner Truth as a Negro poetess of 
the Civil War. For the sake ofthe truth of 
history, I am sure you will be pleased to make 
a correction. Sojourner Truth could neither 
read nor write but was an attractive and ready 
speaker. Her fame rests upon the fact that she 
was one of the most successful workers in the 
Underground Railroad movement. She led hun- 
dreds of Negroes from bondage to freedom, and 
Southern masters offered large sums for her 
body, dead or alive, but were never able to 
capture her, though she made many trips into 
the South for the purpose of organizing her 
slave groups and leading them into free terri- 
tory. It is said that she was one of Lincoln’s 
most trusted advisers and influenced him to 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation. She had 
no book learning but was a great soul in spite 
of it. 





D. J. Jorpan 
Durham, N.C. 


Poon 


Mexican Workers 


Apropos of your “Workers From Mexico” 
story in the July 19 issue of Newsweek, I can 
tell you that if it weren’t for the Mexicans re- 
cently brought in, farmers of the Pacific North- 
west generally and Washington particularly 
would be in a bad way for help. Not that the 
Mexicans have solved it; 
definitely eased it, at least, to a degree where, 
for green peas and hay, the situation is reason- 
ably well in hand. 

Most city help cannot do haying and green- 
pea vining. This is too heavy a job. But the 
Mexicans, though many are slight, seem sturdy 


but they have: 


enough to do it. They are going to be re. 
sponsible to a large degree for saving the huge 
green-pea crop of Washington, probably the 
largest in the state’s history, with record yields 
both in the Eastern Washington and Western 
Washington areas. After Wisconsin, Washing. 
ton is the second largest green-pea state. 

Mexicans have never previously been in 
much favor in the Pacific Northwest. Those 
that have been most in evidence in past years 
(as, for example, in the big fruit and truck 
crop sections of the Yakima and Wenatchee 
Valleys, largest apple section in the United 
States and a big sugar-beet area) have been 
mainly of the shiftless, indolent, irresponsible 
type. But not so these new ones, these Mexican 
nationals brought in under a new arrangement 
between the United States and Mexico. They're 
good workers, well behaved, and catch on 
easily. Any number of the farmers will tell you 
they prefer them to most other emergency help 
they could get. We can be sure that this new 
type of clean-cut, industrious Mexican worker 
is going to do a lot to help ease the tens 
feelings that were stirred by the recent zoot- 
suit riots. 


Wir G. Scuuiz 
News Editor 
The Northwest Farm News 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Fringes and Flags 


I wish to compliment you on the beautiful 
cover of the July 5 issue of Newsweek. How- 
ever, it has always been my understanding that 
the United States flag is not to be displayed or 
flown with fringe. Can you tell me under what 
conditions it is permissible to display the flag 
with such a border? 


Georce C. Rasmussen 
Chicago, Ill. 


There appears to be no law or order which 
either requires or denies the use of a fringe on 
the flag. Such use has no heraldic significance, 
hence is dependent entirely on personal or regi- 
mental preference. 


PLP 


The New Insigne 


I heard recently that the familiar white-star 
emblem used on our warplanes was being al- 
tered by the addition of white rectangles, so as 


to permit clearer detection from the ground, 
but I never happened to ‘see a picture of the 
new insigne. Will you oblige me and print one? 


J. E. Tomas 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PPLE 


For Mr. Lardner 


John Lardner’s “Horrors of War in America” 
(Newsweek, July 19] is really classical and Mr. 
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TE RAY the horse with the compfometer-mind 


Several years ago, a farmer dis- 
covered that one of his work horses 
could add and subtract numbers up 
to ten, which is considerable smart 
for a horse. 

But the farmer allowed that horses 
were supposed to be plough pullers 
and not cost accountants, so he up 
and sold the critter to a circus. — 

The circus changed the horse’s 
name from Dobbin to Terry, and 
billed him as “The horse with the 
comptometer-mind.” In no time at 
all, Terry was a sensation from coast 
to coast. 


But one day a man with a brief- 
case walked into Terry’s stall. He 
looked and spoke official-like. 


He explained that “‘Comptometer” 
is a registered trade-mark, owned by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and should be spelled with an upper- 
case “*C.” It is not, he insisted, a 
generic term. He presented Terry 
with a cease and desist order. 

Terry listened to the man for a 
good while, and then kicked him ears 
over tincups. A little later a riot 
squad arrived and removed Terry 
to the local Bastille. 





Today, Terry is a decrepit old 
plug. If it weren’t for the rubber 
situation, he would probably be un- 
employed. Two butchers have 
already looked him over and said 
nix. He hauls a milk wagon, and 
counts milk bottles just for the 
hell of it. 


And he still doesn’t understand 
why the word “Comptometer” can’t 
be used by everybody. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 


_ Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, 


Chicago, Illinois, makers of Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 


Men in hazardous places know 
the value of time. Whether on a 
fighting mission or on a home 
front operation, they soon learn 
that minutes and hours are no 
more to be wasted than vital sup- 
plies. And with this understand- 
ing comes new respect for time- 
saving equipment... for the as- 
sistance they get from, say, Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 


Even such a universal tool as 
wire rope saves more time when 
used correctly. Are you employ- 
ing the right rope size and con- 
struction for each job? Is it flexible 
preformed rope? Is each new 
line broken in properly . . . lubri- 








cated regularly . 3 kept free from . 
kinks? If you have any question 


about rope practices, remember 
that Broderick & Bascom engi- 
neers and distributors are eager 
to put their knowledge at your 
disposal. 

By specifying easy-to-manage, 
long-lived Preformed Yellow 
Strand, thousands of wire rope 
users promote top efficiency in 
material handling. Be as sparing 
with ‘time as they are. You'll be 
helping, also, to conserve the 
rope supply for the heavy de- 
mands of government and of war 
production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


8 & B’s Army-Navy “*E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that ? 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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Lardner is deserving of a Congressional Medal 
of Honor for the splendid manner in which he 
has given Mr. John Q. Citizen a swift kick in 
the pants. I think the article ought to be pub. 
licized in every newspaper in the United States 
having a large circulation. I am willing to con. 
tribute a small amount to that end. 


BenJaMIN P. Garant, Judge 
Fifth Judicial District Court of Bergen 
County 
Westwood, N. J. 


More power to John Lardner for his remarks 
on our “terrible” famine. My family still looks 
hale and hearty. 


Dorotuy Woottey Burnuam 
Flint, Mich. 


I read a couple of the main newspapers and 
also NEWSWEEK and, concerning Mr. John 
Lardner’s “Horrors of War in America,” | 
haven’t read about much complaining about 


any temporary shortage of food (or maybe ‘ 


beef is what he is talking about), and I be. 
lieve our able mayor is perfectly right in ask- 
ing the government to do something about all 
the beef that is running the ranges. 

I believe Mr. Lardner is feeling a little self- 
important because he has been to North Africa 
and maybe heard some gunfire and saw some 
huge piles of canned Spam, which I find is 
quite good and also plentiful around New York. 


Ear Purpy 


Captain, American Airlines 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Pore 


1910 Zoot 
A tailor-made suit of the year 1910, then 








very much the fashion. You wouldn’t call it a 
zoot suit, would you? 
Lee AsHE 
Detroit, Mich. 


We'd call it at least a first cousin to a zoot 
suit. 


The 1910 suit shown in Letters (July 19) is 
an accurate picture of the suits I wore in those 
days, except that my trousers were. baggier. 

O. A. WriLiaMson 

Altamont, N. Y. 
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Each year, dermatitis (disease of the skin) is responsible 4 
for millions of hours lost from work by the men and women in 
American industry. 


Industrial Dermatitis is an occupational hazard— 


and as such is preventable. Dermatitis is encouraged by improper 
washing or through the use of harsh or abrasive soaps or cleansers 
that tend to injure the skin. Common irritants such as certain chemi- 
cals, petroleum products, etc. or cutting-oils containing harmful 
bacteria with which the skin comes in contact, are just a few of the 
causes of dermatitis. © West supplies industry with special hand 
soaps, protective creams and disinfectants that help protect workers 
against this production-wasting scourge. This company, one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the world, makes hundreds of 
products designed to fill virtually every demand of modern industry 
for healthful cleanliness and to protect workers against occupational 
diseases. @ Ask a West specialist to call or write for literature on 
protection against Dermatitis. 
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Tus is part of an actual letter from 
a soldier overseas: 


“It’s not the big things that you 
miss out here. It’s little things. Like 
street noises. Or an electric lamp. 
Where we are there ain’t no such. 
Since I’m on duty all day, I write 
letters in the nearly-dark. Funny, 
how you can miss a common, ordi- 
sary electric light bulb.” 


Here at home, folks take elec- 
tricity for granted. Take for granted 
that, when their fingers flip that 
switch, the lights will blaze — 
instantly! 


The fact that you do take electric 
service for granted is a tribute to the 
men and women who supply it. 
They’ve made it dependable — and 
they’ve made it cheap. The average 
American family gets about twice as 
much electricity for its money as it 
did fifteen years ago. 


Soldier, we’re sorry we can’t do 
much about sending you electricity 
over there. But we are pouring power 
into industry over here, so that you 
can have the tanks, planes, ships and 
guns you need. 


The electric companies under busi- 
mess management are in the war — as 
you are —to dispel the darkness of 
state slavery! . . . Here’s for seeing 
you — when the lights go on again — 
everywhere! 























THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 118 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
*% Names on request from this magasine. 
Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It Isn’t Rationed 





© Hear“Report to the Nation,” outstanding news program of the week, 
every Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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LETTERS 


Heavy Over Your Head 


Critical is the air mail problem today. 
Comparison of 1942-1943 statistics for 
one month reveals that 49% fewer planes 
are attempting to carry 69% more mail. 


Situation could still be handled if many 
firms and individuals weren’t pirating 
more than their fair share of cargo space 
and weight by using ordinary weight 
stationery for air mail. 


Practical as well as patriotic, spe- 
cially designed Air Mail Paper gains pre- 








“ ... plane pirate” 


ferred attention from Post Office to 
recipient’s desk. Suggested: that it be 
made standard equipment in homes and 
offices. Stenographers should be instruc- 
ted to use it as automatically as they do 
telegram blanks. 


Eaton’s Berkshire Air Mail 
Paper Outstanding 


Helping to lighten the air mail load is 
Eaton’s Berkshire Air Mail Paper. De- 
spite light weight, it has crisp feel, quality 
appearance, superior strength, is a dur- 
able traveler. From 8 to 24 sheets fly for 
the minimum domestic rate. Striking air 
mail design imprinted on the paper itself 
insures that important letters will never 
be overlooked or “buried”, 


Already well-known in business are 
Eaton’s Berkshire papers for office use. 
All weights—from onion skins to 20-Ib. 
bonds. All types from 100% rag to thrifty 
utility papers, in smooth, antique or 
cockle finishes. Investigate the special 
use papers—the legal forms, the manu- 
script covers, the duplicate copy papers 
and particularly Corrasable Bond, a 
paper that erases without effort, smudge 
or scar. All sold by leading commercial 
stationers. 


me 


** Another 


LIGHTEN THE AIR-MAIL LOAD 
USE EATON’S LIGHTWEIGHT PAPERS 


Eaton Paper Corporation, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Lana Turner (Mrs. Stephen 


Crane), a daughter on July 25. The 7 
pound, 14 ounce baby had to be given a 
blood transfusion. 


Birthdays: The Waves, nearly 27,000 
strong, one year old, July 30 . . . GEORGE 
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Bernarp SHaw, 87, on July 26, advised 
well-wishers: “Consult an actuary before 
wishing me many happy returns.” .. . 
Ernest Hemincway, the novelist, was 45 
on July 21. 


Weddings: Prc. Raymonp Otsen wed 
FLORENCE FLYNN, 27, prospective bride of 
his brother Ernest, in Chicago, July 19. 
Raymond had come home from a Florida 
Army camp to be Ernest’s best man. But 





: International 
The Raymond Olsens and Ernest 


fickle Florence, decid- 
ing the best man was 
best, made him the 
bridegroom. The 
bridegroom-that-was- 
to-be was best man 
. . . Joun Swops, 
airlines executive and 
son of Gerard Swope, 
General Electric pres- 
ident, to DorotHy 
McGuire, “Claudia” 
of the stage and 
screen, in Hollywood, 
July 19. James Stew- 
art, the former movie actor now an Army 
Air Forces captain, was best man... 
Greer Garson, $1, Academy Award win- 
ner for her performance in “Mrs. Mini- 
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ver,” to her son in that film, Lr. Ricarp 
Ney, 29, U. S. N. R., at Santa Monica, 
California, July 24. 


Warriors: The Los 
Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce presented 
4,500 bolo knives to 
United States Fili- 
pino fighters at Camp 
Cooke, Calif., on July 
20. Looking like a 
warrior himself was 
Bastz Runsauan Jr., 
2, Boston-born son of 
a fighting Filipino 
West Pointer and 
direct descendant of 
Lakan Dula, war lord 
of the Philippines 
... Marine recruits were: Davm Epwagp 
RICKENBACKER, 18, son of Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker; Roger Roy Perry, 18, 
great-great-grandson of Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry, who in 1853 carried a diplo- 
matic letter to the Japanese emperor, and 
great-great-grand nephew of Commodore 
Perry, Battle of Lake Erie hero. 


Voice: Grratpine Farrar, 61, who re 
tired from operatic triumphs twenty years 
ago, lifted her voice again—in indignation 
against the OPA. She warned Chester 
Bowles, newly appointed manager of the 
OPA and fellow resident of Connecticut, 
not to “let the blueprint artists tie your 
hands,” and demanded a reduction in 
“paragraph dictators and their Bourbon- 
esque indifference.” 


Renovating: Three blooded horses, a 
shepherd dog,.a groom, and an expensive 
automobile, all belonging to the tobacco 
heiress Dorts DuKE CROMWELL, 29, were 
in a boxcar, waybilled to Reno, Nev. last 
week. The “richest girl in the world,” 
separated for nearly three years from 
James CROMWELL, 47, whom she married 
in 1935, arrived Sunday. Her attorney an- 
nounced she would establish residence for 
a divorce. 





Acme 
Basil Jr. salutes 


Storking: Frank Smatra, crooning jit- 
terbug idol, spent an evening at New 





Stork stalks the Sinatras 
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ARMY’S B-26 MARAUDER 


THEY’RE WRITING HEADLINES 


WITH A 


= MARTIN MARAUDER 


ee 
and BILL. You know them. Alex, 
who used to bring your groceries ... 
Joe... Steve... Ed and Bill, who used 
to go with little Sally Miller. Likeable, 
quick-to-laugh young Americans. Give 
them the best aerial schooling in the 
world, put them in a rocket-fast, Martin 
B-26 Marauder, and they’re a flyin’, 
fightin’ team that wins! 


There’s a reason for this, of course. Air- 
craft are highly complicated mechanical 
devices . . . and these boys were fitti 


NAVY'S MARTIN TRANSPORT 


together gadgets, tinkering with tools, 
racing old jalopies, when their adver- 
saries were learning to “heil’” and 
“banzai.’”’ They’ve got the feel of speed, 
the mechanical know-how that makes 
natural pilots, gunnersand bombardiers. 


This same technical skill gives America 
fighting planes like the Martin B-26 
Marauder. Sleek, graceful, packed with 
speed, power and punch, it’s the kind 
of plane that makes young America’s 
eyes light up... makes him say, “Put 
me down for the Air Force!” 


NAVY'S MARINER PATROL BOMBER 


BRITAIN’S BALTIMORE 


What’s more, American technical skill 
is going to play a major role in fashion- 
ing the future. Already Martin has 
designed giant airliners of 125 or more 
tons... mighty ships that will bring 
distant nations to within hours of your 
doorstep. At the same time, our Army 
and Navy airmen, imbued with the 
thrill of flight, the love of speed, are re- 
solving never to be shackled to earth 
again. They’re in the air... to stay! 


Alex... Joe... Steve... Ed...and Bill. 
They're doing more than win a war. They're 
building a world that will take your breath 
away. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co., BALTIMORE 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY-——OMAHA 


AIRCRAFT 
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Trees and Mountains, by Luigi Lucioni 
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“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


Of all the blessings that are ours as Americans, the most 
precious by far is Liberty—the right to work, and to 
enjoy the fruits of our labor; the right to vote; the right to 
worship as we please; the right to seek happiness in our 
own way for ourselves and for our children. 

These rights and privileges, which we so often un- 
thinkingly take for granted, are the very essence of de- 
mocracy—the very spirit of America. 

But—“‘the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” The 
America we love—so beautifully typified in the painting 
above—and the liberties we cherish are worth any sacrifice 
to maintain. They are ours to enjoy, but only if we work 
and fight for them with every atom of our being. 


The thousands of loyal men and women in the plants 
and offices of the National Steel Corporation and its 
operating divisions, are proudly doing their part to help 
preserve our way of life. With the enterprise typical of 
American workers, they are breaking production records 
with a regularity which is most inspiring. All to the end 
that Victory shall be ours at the earliest possible moment 
—that our priceless heritage of Liberty and Freedom 
shall be preserved—for us, for our children, and for our 
children’s children. 

National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Weirton Steel Company, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation. 
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‘York’s Stork Club with his wife and 3- 
ld daughter, Nancy Sandra, to tell 
Tends of an expected revisit from the 


Crown Jewels: 
Prince MIcHAEL, 
just 1 year old, 
F.D.R.’s godchild 
and youngest son of 
the late Duke of 
Kent (killed in an 
RAF plane crash in 
Scotland last Au- 
gust), posed with his 
mother at Coppins, 
thir Buckingham- 
shire home . . . Swe- 
den’s Prince Gustav ~~ — 
Apotr, eldest son of 

the Crown Prince of the same name, and 
his three daughters, the Princesses Bir- 
zitta, Desiree, and Margaretha, waited 
anxiously for a new member of the fam- 
ily. A Swedish official in New York said: 
“They are trying every year now to get 
a boy.” 
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Associated Press 


Gustav Adolf and his girls 


Missing: Lr. Compr. McCue.ianp Bar- 
cLaY, 50, magazine artist, while on naval 
duty in the South Pacific. He had been 
painting a historical record of the war, 
including a portrait of General MacArthur. 


Deaths: Mas. Gen. Witt1am P. Upsuvr, 
61, Marine Corps commandant in the 
Pacific. and Capt. Cartes WILLIAM 
Pappock, US.M.C., 42, the Olympic 
sprinter who was acclaimed two decades 
ago as “the world’s fastest human,” in the 
crash of a Navy plane near Sitka, Alaska, 
on July 21... Bert Fisn, 67, since 1941 
United States Minister to Portugal and 
Minister to Egypt for the preceding eight 
years, in Lisbon on July 21 . . . JAMES 
Hore, who would have been 100 on Aug. 
21 and who has had frequent visits from 
his comedian grandson, Bob Hope, now 
entertaining American troops in England; 
at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, on July 24. 





WHICH WAY 


*194-?” is the year the war will end. 


It could still be a long way off. The gains we have made—the 
victories we’ve won—may truly be only “the end of the 
beginning.” 

But if the day of unconditional surrender could be known, it 
would be ringed on every business calendar. For that day may 
drastically change the direction of many industries. 


The problems you will face then may be far different than 
those of today. You may want to introduce new lines, rede- 
sign products, acquire new equipment. You may want to 
increase your holdings—or dispose of them. But then, as now, 
financing must be the mainspring of all successful action, 
whether in production, distribution, reorganization or 
expansion. 

We have organized a new Commercial Financing division 
which offers you a sound, well-rounded service—a service 
that will provide all the working funds you need for today’s 
operations on a basis that will make every dollar productive 
of profit for you. 


‘That service can be of incalculable help to you also in your 


planning for the post-war conversion period. 
We will gladly supply detailed information on request. 


Commercial Credit Company 


- Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 








Every branch of the Armed Services aves the telephone. No. 5 of a series, Marine Corps. 


Some day Johnny, front line observer, will climb out of his last’ foxhole into a world freed from fear 
of dictators. When that day comes, the telephone — now speeding commands on the battlefront and 
production-on the home front —will help to place all peoples of the earth on friendly speaking terms. 


Western Electric 
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What’s Behind Today’s puzzler. The meetings are likely to be dif- ply banned all foreign diplomatic broad- 
4 “i y ficult for other reasons, too. The Puerto casts. The ban has been lifted now and 
News and What’s to be Expected Rican members, including fiery Mufioz relations are back to normal. 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


I can now be pointed out that the 
President’s message to the Pope, revealed 
earlier this month, was a tip-off on the 
bombing of Rome . . . Incidentally don’t 
overlook Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son’s statement last week that the war 
from now on will proceed at a much faster 
rate .. . Airmen are on their way up in the 
Navy; the naming of Vice Admiral Mc- 
Cain to the new job of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air was only the be- 
ginning; other moves are coming . . . The 
U.S. and Japan have agreed on Goa, 
south of Bombay, in Portuguese India, as 
the port for the second exchange of their 
respective nationals scheduled for this fall. 


French Recognition 


Behind the scenes, Washington and 
London are now trying to work out an 
answer to the ticklish question of the 
French liberation committee’s future stat- 
us. Two formulas are being considered. 
London’s proposal calls for recognizing 
the committee’s authority as trustee in all 
French territory not Axis-dominated—pro- 
vided certain conditions are met. These 
would include assurances that the commit- 
tee’s politics won’t be permitted to inter- 
fere with Allied military operations, and 
a pledge that the French people will be 
allowed to elect new leaders and demo- 
cratically decide on their form of govern- 
ment after liberation. Washington’s plan 
calls for continuing the present de facto 
relations without formal recognition. The 
latter course will undoubtedly be followed, 
in any case, until the committee shows 
more cohesiveness. 


Puerto Rico Puzzler 


The President’s mixed Puerto Rican- 
American commission, which began exec- 
utive sessions in Washington last week on 
arrangements for an elected governor for 
the island, faces a tough problem. Since 
Puerto Rico would not be independent, 
the elected governor probably couldn’t 
exercise Federal powers. Therefore, some 
American representative would have to 
be on hand to coordinate Federal activities 
and, in case of trouble, call out the Army. 
Just how to fit him into the framework 
and what title to give him (Ambassador or 


Minister wouldn’t do) is the commission’s 


Marin, Senate president and Popular Dem- 
ocratic party leader, are likely to raise the 
whole question of the island’s status, per- 
haps proposing statehood or independence. 


National Notes 


The OCD is trying to capitalize on the 
bombing of Rome and overcome lethargy 
in the ranks by pointing out that Wash- 
ington is the only belligerent capital to 
have escaped bombing—so far . . . In pri- 
vate conversations, Bernard Baruch is a 
strong booster for Marvin Jones, holding 
that he can be depended on to base his 
policies on economic, rather than political 
considerations . . . The OPA is getting 
ready to implement the Congressional man- 
date against professors, which will mean 
that upward of twenty policymakers with- 
out business experience will have to leave. 


Nazi Prisoner Attitude 


The report of a Catholic leader just re- 
turned from a visit to Nazi prison camps 
in the U.S. casts considerable doubt on the 
hope of educating the Germans away from 
Nazi theories after the war. He visited the 
camps to determine what could be done for 
the prisoners but found the majority arro- 
gant and unwilling to be aided, Catholic 
and Protestant alike. Many interpreted 
any kindness as a sign of “democratic 
weakness.” In view of this attitude, the 
prelate is doubtful about the education 
process, pointing out that while the com- 
ing generation might be schooled in democ- 
racy, the present generation, which has a 
life expectancy of from 40 to 50 years, 
will still dominate the home environment. 


Broadcast Row 


It didn’t get publicity, but the Wash- 
ington representatives of the Netherlands, 
Norway, Belgium, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia were all at sword’s 
points with the OWI for nearly two weeks 
after the invasion of Sicily. Before the 
OWI took over all foreign broadcasting, 
these representatives were able to buy 
time from private stations for programs 
to their homelands. Since then, they have 
been permitted limited free time, provided 
they conformed to OWI directives. But 
with the invasion of Sicily, the Army de- 
cided it didn’t want the campaign in- 
terpreted to the occupied countries as the 
beginning of the “big push” to liberate 
them. Since most of the scripts submitted 
by the six representatives carried that 


theme, the OWI, rather than argue, sim- 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Political Straws 


- Senator Bone hasn’t given up his fight 
against cartels and is readying a new cam- 
paign against them for the fall session . . . 
Incidentally, postwar commitments are 
certain to be a hot topic when Congress 
reconvenes, and watch for the House to 
try to carry the ball, although the Senate 
considers that field its own . . . Eighty- 
five-year-old Senator Glass, absent from 
the last session because of illness, plans to 
return this fall but is balking at his doc- 
tor’s advice to use a wheel chair . . . De- 
spite original strong support, Senator 
Bailey’s anti-third-term resolution isn’t 
likely to get anywhere this fall; the Demo- 
crats are backing away from it. 


Trends Abroad 


Creed by the news of Mussolini’s 
fall, optimism was running full in Britain 
last week, with informed officials citing 
the exceptional progress of the U-boat 
campaign, the bombing attacks on Ger- 
many, the Russian counteroffensive, and 
the Sicily invasion . . . Those who should 
know say that the Allied fifth column in 
Italian territory will be shown in the end 
to have been of great importance to mili- 
tary operations . . . Incidentally, top 
sources say Churchill wanted the Sicily 
campaign to start a month before it did 
but finally agreed with the military’s de- 
sire for complete preparations . . . Despite 





all the reports, there’s no evidence that — 


the Japs have ever used Messerschmitt 
fighters against the Allies in the Pacific . . . 
Finland, in a better bargaining position 
since Germany began suffering military 
reverses, has demanded and obtained addi- 
tional food supplies from the Reich. 


All of Italy? 


Despite some current guesses, most mili- 
tary students don’t believe Allied strategy 
envisages a drive up Italy to the Alps. Of 
course, if Badoglio capitulates, the Allies 
will make all possible military use of Italy. 
But, assuming continued resistance, it’s 
believed the Allies would be satisfied with 
occupying the southern part of the boot, 
which would open the Adriatic and clear 
the way for landings in Yugoslavia, where 
junction could be made with important 
guerrilla forces. Such a move might be ac- 
companied by attacks from the Middle 
East on Crete and Greece. It’s not thought 
an attempt to crush the Italian Army com- 
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pletely would be worth the cost, particular- 
ly since time, propaganda, and bombing 
might be expected to bring surrender. 


Argentine Items 


The Ramirez government is working 
hard to gain public support, and its 5 to 
20% cut in rents and 5 to 10% raise in 
government workers’ salaries have given it 
some success . . . Competent sources in- 
sist that Argentina was getting ready to 
break with the Axis when the Sicily in- 
vasion started and that the move was 
then postponed to avoid the appearance of 
“chasing the bandwagon down the street” 
... At any rate, the government started a 
quiet census of all German residents a 
month ago. 


Messersmith’s Smile 


Some American businessmen in Mexico 
are doing a little grumbling about U.S. 
Ambassador Messersmith, while at the 
same time crediting him with being one of 
the most able men in American foreign 
service. They protest that he’s too crisp 
with them; likely to keep them waiting long 
periods in an anteroom and then dispose of 
them. in jig time. They’d prefer someone 
a little more mellow, more _hail-fellow- 
well-met. To illustrate what they call 
Messersmith’s coldness, they tell the story 
of the American colony’s July 4th celebra- 
tion at a British club. Messersmith arrrived 
late and was greeted by his wife with 
“T’m so glad you came, George. Now, for 
Heaven’s sake, smile.” He did. 


Canadian Notes 


Canadians boast that strikes in 1942 
cost them only 75.86 minutes per worker 
per year, or about 15 seconds per worker 
per day, but admit that this year’s record 
is not likely to be so good . . . As a com- 
panion to the postwar economic plans of 
Lord Keynes and the U.S. Treasury, 
Canada has drawn up an “X” plan, whose 
authors are anonymous . . . Ottawa is 
talking of using compulsion to get doctors 
into areas now woefully short of medical 
service because so many physicians have 
joined the armed services. 


Foreign Notes 


After six to eight months of trying, Lon- 
don is enjoying considerable success in its 
efforts to reduce daytime noises, launched 
to help night workers ‘get rest . . . The 
Nicaraguan constitution has just been re- 
vised to include, among other things, the 
Atlantic Charter, but critics of President 
Somoza still feel this doesn’t make up for 
his removal of the anti-reelection clause 
. . . Following the American lead, Britain 
plans opening a cultural center in Mexico 
City which would include a library, art 
exhibitions, etc. Sweden, too, is showing 
interest in developing cultural (and eco- 
nomic) relations with Mexico . . . Anti- 
Nazi chain letters are again rife in Ger- 
many, this time with Hitler the prime 
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target for abuse and ridicule; in the past 
most such letters were aimed at lesser Nazi 
lights like Géring and Robert Ley. 


Clothing Situation 


Washington warns that unless the pub- 
lic heeds the WPB’s latest plea to confine 
clothing purchases to actual needs, ration- 
ing is sure to come. Officials want to avoid 
the step if possible; it would be a.tough 
job. But a previously unpublicized survey 
shows how thin the margin is. Although 
the clothing industry is operating at 160% 
of the 1935-39 level (Federal Reserve 
Board figures), military and Lend-Lease 
needs have created a terrific demand. When 
this is coupled with a civilian run which 
has brought stocks of women’s apparel 
down 20% from a year ago and men’s and 
boys’ down 26%, it’s clear that any sur- 
plus has been wiped out and that demand 
is running ahead of manufacture. Mili- 
tary needs may slump off a little, but 
Lend-Lease will grow, so the civilian de- 
mand must be cut if rationing is to be 
avoided. 


Clothes Salvage Hitch 


The possibility of clothes rationing has 
created a hitch in another Washington 
program. The Lehman organization has 
been buying large quantities of cast-off 
clothing for distribution abroad and for 
stockpiles against the liberation of addi- 
tional countries (see page 57). To meet 
these needs and end competition, OFRR 
has proposed a consolidated salvage drive. 
Donated clothing would be prorated be- 
tween Allied and domestic agencies (Sal- 
vation Army, etc.) , with the balance allo- 
cated to OFRR. In the light of its past 
experience, the WPB was nominated to 
handle the salvage job but is cold-shoul- 
dering it. The reason: It dreads the pub- 
lic reaction if, after an old-clothes collec- 
tion, it should become necessary to insti- 
tute rationing. 


Liquor Racket Drive 


Look for an early three-sided drive on 
the liquor black market by the Treasury’s 
Alcohol Tax Unit, state liquor authorities, 
and the industry itself. While Federal and 
state agents plan to confine most of their 
efforts to countering bootlegging, the in- 
dustry is preparing to crack down particu- 
larly on taverns and retail stores and has 
set up state units to work with wholesalers 
in policing saloons. Plans include distillers’ 
and wholesalers’ salesmen visiting taverns 
to watch for such practices as watering 
whisky and refilling brand bottles with in- 
ferior liquor. Offending saloonkeepers 
would be cut off from legal liquor and 
might be turned over to Federal authorities. 





Business Footnotes 
Although the CAB has indicated a will- 


ingness to consider new air-route applica- 
tions, it probably will be well past January 


1944 before those pouring in from airlines, 
bus, truck, railroad, and steamship com. 
panies can be passed on . . . Changes in 
consumer tastes, induced by rationing: 
Sales of formerly unpopular frosted foods 
like cauliflower, lima beans, and succotash 
are running high, even though the low. 
point-value stimulus has been removed . .. 
Because of increasing demand, the fee for 
licenses on patents seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian, beginning Aug. 1, 
will be a flat $15 for each patent, instead 
of $50, plus $5‘for each related patent in- 
cluded in the same license . . . Railroad 
passenger traffic in the first half of 1948 
almost equaled that of any full year in the 
two decades prior to Pearl Harbor, and 
officials believe it still hasn’t reached its 
peak; freight traffic, however, is expected 
to level off. 





Book Notes 


Jan Smuts,” the first important biog. 
raphy of South Africa’s outstanding sol- 
dier and statesman to appear in years, 
will be published in October. The author 


-is F. S. Crafford, South African news- 


paperman . . . Peter Masefield, British 
aviation expert, will write a biography of 
Reginald Joseph Mitchell, English plane 
designer played by the late Leslie Howard 
in “Spitfire” . . . Because so many will 
have to file tax estimates in September, 
Simon & Schuster is rushing publication of 
J. K. Lasser’s annual tax guide, usually 
issued at year’s end. 


Bible Boom 


The unusual success of Wendell Will- 
kie’s “One World” (1,500,000 copies) and 
Lloyd C. Douglas’s “The Robe” (500,000) 
has tended to obscure the tremendous 
wartime strides made by the best seller of 
them all—the Bible. The American Bible 
Society alone reports that its world dis- 
tribution has jumped from 5,000,000 m 
1940 to more than 8,000,000 in 1942. More 
than half of these Bibles were in English 
(the society publishes in 1,058 different 
languages) and the great majority were 
sold, not given away. Other Bible distrib- 
uting agencies report similar phenomenal 
increases. Demand from the armed forces 
has been heavy, but sales to civilians are 
unprecedented. And if the demand con- 
tinues, the paper shortage and other diff- 
culties of publishing may bring on 
informal rationing. 


Movie Lines 


First reports indicate that the withhold- 
ing tax hasn’t affected box-office returns 
in U.S. movie houses . . . M-G-M, cred- 
ited with making an actor out of José 
Iturbi, now has signed Albert Coates, Eng- 
lish composer-conductor, for a role in its 
forthcoming “Gaslight” . . . To substitute 
for the usual mythical Balkan country, 
not feasible now, Hollywood is creating 
fictional countries in South America to 


use as settings for controversial films. 
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Trends 





The Periscope Looks at GHQ of 


War Production 





War plans of the Allies are now shaping up to use many more 
of the native troops of invaded regions than was formerly 
thought possible. 


The liberated French Army will be used as the spearhead for 
the reconquest of France; Indian troops will make up the bulk of 
the manpower in the forthcoming Burma drive, and the Chinese 
will conduct the push toward Tokyo from the west. 


The U.S. armed forces, barring a disaster, can be stabilized at 
about 10,000,000 men under this plan. At one time, tentative 
plans called for an armed force of 15,000,000. All this, of course, 
is the basis for the increasingly better outlook for family men 
in the draft. 


America’s big job at home from here on out is to provide arms. 
J 


for the French Army and the men who'll join it as they are lib- 
erated, for the Russians, and for the millions of Chinese and In- 
dians who will do a large part of the fighting in the Far East. 
That’s one reason why production schedules must continue to 
increase even though the job of equipping our own Army is pretty 
well in hand. 


Airera t output is still the biggest worry in the production pic- 
ture. It’s still rising but not fast enough to meet the schedules. 
June production was well below the mark, and indications are 
that the July figure also will be too low. 


Charles E. Wilson is still hopeful that a wage-incentive plan 
will be adopted by the aircraft industry to help increase pro- 
ductivity. He’s likewise interested in cutting down the tremen- 
dous employe turnover in some plants which, in one extreme case, 
amounted to about 500% in eighteen months. 


War-length guesses by government people have again turned 
ultra-conservative, partly as a reaction from the recent waves of 
optimism and partly to discourage the growing home-front belief 
that the end of the war is just around the corner. Admiral 
Horne’s statement that the Navy is planning on fighting the Japs 
until 1949 is part of this. 


Conservative military opinion here still is that the European 
war will end about the close of 1944 and that the Japanese will 
be whipped by late 1946 or 1947. Lucky breaks could hasten this, 
while bad luck obviously could set back the timetable. Such 
contingencies are taken into consideration in the Navy’s plan to 
fight until 1949. 


Decsislation for termination of war contracts may renew 
friction between the WPB and the armed forces when Congress 
reconvenes. Two bills now under discussion would give war con- 
tractors prompt and liberal payment when the end of the conflict 
stops production. A tentative bill by Sen. James E. Murray of 
the small-business committee would make contract termination 
a WPB function. Rep. Andrew May’s measure would leave this 
in the hands of the Army, Navy, and other contracting agencies. 
Industry generally would prefer that WPB do the job. 


I ncreasing farm real-estate activity is being watched closely 
by government agencies. The experts say it hasn’t yet reached 
the stage of a farm-land boom like that of the last war. They still 


—— 
—. 


consider the increases in the nature of recovery from depression 
lows. 


Controls for use in case a true boom does develop are under dis- 
cussion. The most popular plan at the moment is one which 
would impose a capital-gains tax to confiscate the profits of a 
farm resale made within a fixed period. This would be designed 
to stop speculative sales, though permitting bona fide sales for ; 
farm operation. It would, of course, require Congressional action. 
Other ideas in the mill: credit limitations and the issuance of 
government permits to buy and sell. 


Urban real-estate controls are not now being discussed or 
planned. Rumors heard by real-estate men that such plans were 
in the wind apparently arose from farm-plan discussions. 


J. ames F. Byrnes and his Office of War Mobilization, now defi- 
nitely on the top tier in home-front affairs, are reaching deeper 
into the activities of the war agencies than was expected. Moves 
last week to_require progress reports and justifications of all pro- 
duction programs from the war agencies indicate that Byrnes in- 
tends to be the policymaking boss of ‘the program as well as the 
referee in inter-agency disputes. 


War-program adjustment to prevent the accumulation of ex- 
cess goods which Byrnes intends to handle through his new 
progress-reporting system has, up to now, been the job of the 
War Production Board. Thus, in effect, Byrnes is definitely mov- 
ing in over Donald Nelson, a fact which may cause trouble. 


Don’t expect too much from Byrnes’s hope that some of the 
materials saved by ending unneeded war programs can go into 
civilian supplies. War needs are still increasing and will swallow 
up everything that can be spared. 

(contract sonsgetiation laws will come up for revision again 
when Congress returns. The Truman committee is trying to work 
out a law which will be more satisfactory than the present one. 


Liquor prices are due for an overhauling by the OPA within 
the next couple of weeks which will mean reductions all along the 
line. New regulations will provide ceilings at manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail levels, based on costs, plus fixed margins. 


Gin is expected to take the sharpest drop, since price rises on 
that liquor have been the most extreme because of its scarcity. 
But other types also will come down, including the many new 
brands which the OPA suspects in some cases were placed on the 
market to side-step established price ceilings. 


This news isn’t all to the good for drinkers. Lower prices 
probably will mean increased demands on the dwindling supplies 
of liquor. And the OPA won’t ration it because of its luxury 
status. , 


e ~® 


The butter-margarine fight is due to get hot again soon. Mar- 
garine manufacturers are about to open a big campaign to edu- 
cate consumers on the nutritive value of their product and to re- 
peal the present discriminatory Federal taxes on margarine. 


Congress already has before it a bill which would knock out 
such Federal taxes as that of 10 cents a pound on colored mat- 
garine, $600 a year on manufacturers of the product, and $480 4 
year on wholesalers of colored margarine. The present fight will 
probably differ from past battles in that many farm congressmen | 
who represent cottonseed and soybean districts now will vote 8 
repealer so long as it doesn’t disturb the tariff on imported fats. 








DE [FA “--. the only alternative is for us to flee...” 


In the diary of a captured Jap, this entry was 
found: ““Our combat planes cannot get close 
to the enemy Flying Fortress. It is very regret- 
table that the only alternative is for us to flee 
from being killed.” 


This particular warrior apparently wasn’t 
overanxious to die for his Emperor. But we 
can’t assume that he is typical of the enemy, for 
many an American fighter will tell you that the 
Jap is bold as well as brutal. 


Yet there’s truth in what the diary reveals. It 
reflects the superiority of Flying Fortresses and 
American fliers over Zeros and Japanese pilots. 
The “Forts,” in the long, bloody months since 
Pearl Harbor, have done much to smash the 


Jap to a standstill. And today they are playing 
a major role in the growing offensives that are 
slowly but surely wiping out his ships and 
planes and wearing him down for the kill. 


» Among those who can take personal pride in 
the quality and quantity of American air power 
are the men and women at Victor. 


Their job—because of long experience in 
close precision work—is producing vital air- 
craft parts that help to give our planes their 
victory punch. Split-hair tolerances? Many 
must be perfect to one-half the thickness of a 
cigarette paper! That’s why we can tell you 
—with pleasure—that they’re doing a great 
war job! 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them 
repaired and cleaned at regular intervals 
by your local Victor dealer or factory branch. 














How to get the most out of 
General Electric lamps in wartime 


Gn ERAL ELECTRIC makes 480 different tests 
and inspections to make sure that your G-E 
lamps will stay brighter longer. Here are a few simple 
things you can do in your own home to help make 





them stay brighter longer—serve you better. 


G-E WARTIME 
Gken Ran Lemiereres PALO nS 





Clean your G-E lamp 
bulbs and lamp reflec- 
tor bowls regularly. 
You'll add 25% to 
30% to your light. 










Keep lamp shades 
light inside. Brush silk 
shades often; if 
parchment, repaint 
the inside or reline 
with white paper. 











Turn eff lamps you're 
not using. You'll help 
to conserve both 
electricity and the 
critical materials 
used in the bulbs, 





Share the light. 
Arrange lamps 
and furniture so 
that each lamp 
can serve two or 
more people, if 
necessary. 








Pull your lemp cleser 
when youreadorsew 
~~ and get more help 
from its G-E lamp 
bulbs. A few inches 
farther away can 
mean 50% less light. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of Charm", Sunday , 10 And have your cyes examined, too. 













p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” -news, weekdays, 6.45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 











G-E mM AZ D A L AM PS Your country’s future is the 


best investment in the world 
ss. share in it... buy an 

















GEN ERAL@ ELECTRIC exira war bond this’ month. 
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Duce Out, Italy Becomes Prey 
of Nazis as Well as Allies 


His Downfall Also Poses 
Test of the Allied Principle 
of Unconditional Surrender 


Since the crisis in Italy overshadows all 
other news, NEWSWEEK this week devotes 
its entire abroad department to the Fall 
of the Duce. 


At 11 o’clock on the night of July 25, 
1943, the last stage of the second world 
war began for Italy. At exactly that hour 
the news flashed from the Rome radio that 
Benito Mussolini had been relieved of his 
post as Premier. Wracked by Allied bomb- 
ing, invaded by an overwhelmingly su- 
perior Anglo-American army, and refused 
large-scale aid by the Germans, Italy faced 
the most terrible problem in its history— 
how to end the struggle with the Allies 
without at the same time provoking vio- 
lent retribution from its erstwhile Nazi 
Allies. The life of the Italian nation hung 
in the balance. . 


Proclamation: The fall of the Duce 
was made public in three p tions. 
The first was by Victor Emmanuel. 
That wizened and deflated little monarch 
announced that he had accepted the “res- 
ignation” of Mussolini and appointed as 
Premier Marshal Pietro Badoglio, former 
= of Staff and Italy’s most. respected 

r. 

The second proclamation was also issued 
by the King. In it he assumed personal 
command of all the armed forces, called on 
each Italian to “take up again his post of 
duty and of fighting,” and expressed con- 
fidence that Italy would “find again a way 
of recovery.” The third came from Mar- 
shal Badoglio, who proclaimed that he was 

over complete power and that “the 
war continues.” After these announce- 
ments the Royal March was played. But 
for the first time in. 21 years the Fascist 
anthem, “Giovinezza,” was omitted. 

next act in the drama was another 





International 


Il Re toppled Il Duce 


than three persons, and establishing other 
stringent security regulations. Telephone 
communications with other capitals were 
cut off. A few dispatches filtering into 
Switzerland told of an angry crowd attack- 
ing German anti-aircraft gun crews in 
Milan. On the Swiss border black-shirted 
Fascist militia guards were replaced with 
Carabinieri. Late Monday Badoglio an- 


nounced the formation of a new Cabinet. 
There was no authentic news of the Duce. 

The swiftly unfolding crisis in Rome 
echoed in every capital throughout the 
world. Berlin at first maintained a strained 
silence. Then radio announcers went on the 
air with ambiguous explanations that ex- 
plained nothing. And they referred to the 
poor state of Mussolini’s health. In Spain 
the Cabinet was called into emergency ses- 
sion. Throughout France thousands defied 
police and listened to Allied radio stations. 

In Washington the news seemed almost 
too good to be true, and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull told reporters that the 
unconditional-surrender policy still: stood. 
How other Allied centers received the news 
was told in cables from NeEwswesex’s cor- 
respondents. The London bureau wire- 
lessed: “The strongest note apparent in in- 
formed circles is one of extreme caution. 
But the oft-quoted man-in-the-street has 
greeted the news with the greatest jubila- 
tion and the general belief that Italy is 
already virtually out of the war.” 

Bill Downs, Newsweek and CBS corre- 
spondent, sent this message from Moscow: 
“Russians first heard the news of Musso- 
lini’s resignation at 6 a.m. Monday morn- 
ing when the radio gave it the preferred 
position just after the reading of the So- 
viet communiqué. The Russians are not 
people who dance in the streets, but 
there'll be many factory meetings for dis- 
cussion and interpretation in the next few 
days. At these meetings the general satis- 
faction about this first complete victory 
over dictatorship will be expressed.” 

From Algiers, Merrill Mueller, Nsws- 
WEEK and NBC correspondent, wirelessed: 
“Mussolini’s resignation can only be con- 
strued as a great blow against the Axis, 
designed materially to shorten the war. 
Allied propaganda insisted that the Ital- 
ians throw out the Fascists and set up a 
government with which the Allies could 
deal. It begins to appear that they’ve 
done exactly that. 

The events leading up to the Duce’s 
downfall had been in the making ever since 
that June day three years ago when he 
took an unprepared Italy into the war. 
But the immediate sequence of events that 
brought about his downfall came with all 
the speed of modern war. 

After the collapse of Axis resistance in 
North Africa in May it was obvious that 
political developments of great importance 
were in the making in Rome. To a people 
as realistic as the Italians the fate in store 
for Italy was perfectly evident. The exact 


. interplay of political forces at the time 


was clouded, but the strange result was 
the emergence of the most radical wing of 
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Wide World 
Beginning: Mussolini strikes a pose 
after his 1922 “march” on Rome 





the Fascist party in an apparently domi- 
nant position. 

Then came the invasion of Sicily. The 
tone of the Italian press and _ public 
spokesmen changed. Their defiance of the 
Allies had a hollow ring. Their protests 
against insufficient aid from the Germans 
had the sound of heartfelt truth. 

The fateful day of crisis most likely oc- 
curred during the conference last week be- 
tween Mussolini and Hitler somewhere in 
Northern Italy. The Fiihrer came on the 
Duce’s urgent summons, and the com- 
muniqué issued after the meeting was as 
cold as the monocle of the German officer 
who probably drafted it. 

What happened at that meeting was the 
direct prelude to Mussolini’s downfall. Ac- 
cording to most versions, the Duce had 
asked the Fiihrer for large-scale aid—some 
twenty divisions—to hold Italy. Hitler re- 
plied with a proposal that instead the 
Italians abandon Sicily and fight a rear- 
guard action up most of the Peninsula, 
finally establishing a line north of Rome 
with German aid. When the Duce was 
forced to present this scheme to the King 
and the army, the game was up. 


Significance 


What happened in Italy was a political 
event comparable in importance to the fall 
of France, only this time it was the Allies 





and not the Germans who were the gain- 
ers. It was something that doesn’t happen 
unless a nation is in the first stages of 
dissolution, because in himself the Duce 
was as much the government of Italy as 
the parliamentary regime was the govern- 
ment of France. 

The King’s words that Italy would 
“find again a way of recovery” almost cer- 
tainly meant that Fascism was to be liqui- 
dated as a system of government. Likewise 
Badoglico’s first actions were in conformity 
with his record of opposition to Fascism. 
Thus the political structure of Italy had in 
effect been destroyed. , 

That did not.mean that the new gov- 
ernment was committed to an immediate 
peace. Its first concern probably was to 
arrive at some arrangement with Germany. 
The 1939 military alliance is still in effect 
despite the change of regime. Furthermore, 
the Italian Government does not have the 
power to force the German units on Sicily, 
for example, to lay down their arms. In 
the Balkans also there are about fifteen 




























European 


Height of power: Bombast and display 


German and fifteen Italian divisions under 
mixed command. 

Nevertheless the direct reason for the 
fall of Mussolini was the hopelessness of 
resistance to Allied attacks. Despite 
Badoglio’s great reputation there is no 
reason: to think that the Italian troops 
will fight better for him than for Mus- 
solini. The logic of the military situation 
thus dictates that the Italian Government 
make peace offers eventually—and there 
may even be a chance of an immediate 
snap offer to take effect before the Ger- 
mans have time to react. 

Whatever the intentions of the new 
Italian Government, its formation was 
the first real challenge to the Roosevelt- 
Churchill doctrine of unconditional sur- 
render. It posed the question of whether 
the Allies should treat with a King whom 
they have always considered to be deeply 
involved in Fascism—and whether that 
ruled out negotiating with Badoglio, a 
man noted for opposition to everything 
that Mussolini stood for. 
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Il Duce strike: 
regim 
He Came In Like a Lior ance 
and Left Like a Quitter — & 
churel 
It was a fitting irony that the mg 7." 
who tried to make the people of a nati oth 
“live like lions” ended his career by simphy i 
quitting. But in a way that was how jj The 
started, too. The March on Rome in 199 li 
was made by Mussolini in a train when oo 
possible danger had passed. And Victg 1933 
Emmanuel, weak in chin and _ will, cop dang 
sented to appoint the former Socialist fill the fo 
brand as Premier despite Marshal Bado coup 
glio’s promise to drive the Fascists into thi jn the 
sea with two companies of troops. time 
Once in power, Mussolini showed all th gun t 
organizing ability and ruthlessness of a sel his o 
made big businessman—and also the cyni ously 
cism and brutality of a highwayman. Thi tire | 


Italy he took over was rotten with wa. 
born chaos, political decay, and rising Wt 
Communism. He gave short shrift to politi 


. , ‘agi Leag’ 
cians and sent Parliament packing in fava made 
of a rubber-stamp National Assembly set his Jit 
ting up his novel “corporate state” with it again 


syndicates of workers and employers. 
For the first time, Europe witnessed 
the spectacle of a modern one-man dic 
tatorship running a country with the e- 
ficiency of a big department store. Traim 






































































































Associated Press 
End: Last “cordial” meeting of i 
two dictators, April 1943 
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got in on time, factories buzzed, 
strikes were abolished. It was a 
regime of dynamism if not toler- 













Lior ance—yet Mussolini cagily stayed 
on good terms with King and 
church and had no truck with 
the racialism and anti-Semitism 

he Mw that was already being touted by 

1 nati another aspirant to dictatorship 

| across the Alps. 

how i The Duce then was as inde- 

in 19999 pendent and hard-handed in his 

vhen af foreign as in his home policy. In 

Viet 1933, he quickly recognized the 

ill, com danger in the Nazi movement and 

list firellll the following year balked a Hitler 

| Bado coup in Austria by massing troops 
into thi in the Brenner Pass. But, by that 
time, Mussolini had already be- 

1 alll th gun to dream up new empires of 

of ase his own. In 1935 he contemptu- 

he cynill ously bucked Britain and the en- 
an. Thi tire League of Nations when he 
th WaMl invaded Ethiopia. 

1 rising] ~~ When sanctions failed and the 

o polit} League all but died, Mussolini 

in fave made the most fateful decision of 

bly set his lifetime. Out of vindictiveness 
with it] against Britain and a mistaken | 
yers, estimate of German power, he 
itnessed#] joined with Hitler in evil alliance. 
an die fi The first Axis step was the joint 






intervention in Spain. The next 
and fatal move was acquiescence 
in Hitler’s annexation of Austria. 

Then came the era of the Axis 
enthrallment of Europe by means 
of threats and boasts. Mussolini 
was riding high, wide, and handsome. On 
the Eternal City’s walls he plastered maps 
showing the ancient Roman empire. In 
the National Assembly, his stooges baited 
France with cries of “Tunis! Corsica! 
Nice!” He boasted of “8,000,000 bayonets” 
and a mighty Fascist fleet. And in 1939 
he launched the cynical Good Friday in- 
vasion that trampled little Albania. 

But if Mussolini fooled his enemies for 
a time, he also fooled his people and him- 
self. For when the Fascist fighting machine 
was put to the test, it failed ignominiously. 
In campaign’ after campaign—in Greece, 
Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, and the Mediter- 
ranean—Mussolini’s boasts blew up in the 
smoke of real battle. Time and again, Hit- 
ler had to send troops to the rescue. 

As the defeats increased, the would-be 
Caesar drew more and more into his shell. 
He seldom spoke and almost never made an 
appearance. But though growing bald and 
thinner with worry and age—he quit just 
four days before his 60th birthday—he still 
clung to his drearhs and bluff, and even 
after the loss of his empire declared that 
the “last word” had not yet been spoken. 

was all over last week. For this was 
the way the Duce’s world ended—not with 
a bang but a whimper. 


Badoglio 
_ Right after Marshal Pietro Badoglio re- 


on Dec. 6, 1940, as chief of staff of 
an Italian army just routed by the Greeks, 
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posters and stickers appeared on walls and 
windows all over Italy: “Italian people, 
stand fast! The King and Badoglio will be 
your deliverers.” This week, the fate of 
Italy at last was in the hands of the de- 
liverers. 

In his choice of Badoglio as Chief of 
Government, Premier, and Secretary of 
State, Victor -Emmanuel got a seasoned 


. campaigner—at 71 still erect, square-shoul- 


dered, and. keen-eyed—whose professional 
soldiering had shown up brilliantly on the 
blazing desert sands of North Africa as 
well as on the icy Alpine battlefields of the 
last war. 

Further, he got a man who two decades 
before might well have stamped out 
Fascism in its infancy. Ever a royalist pro- 
fessing allegiance to the House of Savoy, 
Badoglio—so the story goes—after watch- 
ing the Fascist march into Rome in 1922 
pleaded for a chance to rout them. He told 
the king: “Sire, with just two companies 
of Carabinieri I could sweep those Black- 
shirt upstarts into the sea.” 

The man who on Sunday took the helm 
of the foundering Italian ship sprang from 
Piedmont soil which has been a battle- 
ground since Caesar’s legions first marched 
into what was then Cis-Alpine Gaul. The 
military history of the farming country 
around Grazzano Monferrato near Milan 
interested young Pietro Badoglio much 
more than did his father’s small farm 
there, and he was soon off to the Military 
Academy at Turin. 


Newsweek 


After 21 years Badoglio had his way 


Badoglio served in the Ethi- 
opian campaign of 1896-97 and 
fifteen years later saw action in 
Libya. He was only a lieutenant 
colonel at the start of the last 
war, but his outstanding exploits 
—such as the capture of Mount 
Sabotino from the Austrians in 
1916—made his rise meteoric: 
Six promotions soon elevated him 
to Assistant Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Mussolini shunted Badoglio off 
to Brazil as Ambassador in 1924. 
For almost two years he was out 
of the picture. Then he was re- 
called as Chief of the General 
Staff and created a marshal, 
Italy’s highest military rank. In 
1929 Mussolini again “exiled” 
him, this time sending him to 
Libya as Governor. Thus he was 
in the background when the Bat- 
tle for Ethiopa began. But when 
that campaign bogged down, he 
was again called into action, and 
because of his victory over Haile 
Selassie he returned to Italy to 
receive a welcome unheard of 
since the days of the ancient 
Roman conquerors and the King 
created him Duke of Addis 
Ababa. 

Badoglio, in private life is a 
quiet, mild, steady-going man of 
culture and refinement, speaking 
several languages but ready and 
eager, on visits to his native vil- 
lage, to shed his coat and indulge in a 
game of Bocce with the local peasantry. 
Besides the Italian game of bowls—at 
which he excels—he is a skillful hand at 
the bridge table, and here he shows the 
same respect for detailed, methodical plan- 
ning that he does on the battlefield. 





Cheers and Jeers 


As Il Duce vanished from the stage, 
these jeers came from the wings: 


§ In New York Arturo Toscanini clasped 
his head in his hands and looked thank- 
fully heavenward when he heard the news. 


§ In Pittsburgh Babe Pinelli, umpiring the 
Pittsburgh Pirates-Brooklyn Dodgers base- 
ball game, waved his right arm to call 
Mussolini “out” when the news came in 
over the loudspeaker. More than 30,000 
fans howled their approval. 


§ Radio Rome announced immediate dis- 
continuation of its daily morning lesson in 
the German language. 


9g A Nazi radio commentator recited 
Badoglio’s proclamation correctly except 
for one word. When he got to the part 
where Badoglio said he would “see to it . 
that my orders are carried out scrupulous- 
ly,” the Nazi made it “unscrupulously.” 


4 Malta bars ran out of drinks for those 
toasting the Duce’s end; newspapers were 
sold out completely. 
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Fortress of Europe Rocked 
as Sicilian Rampart Totters 


Net Around Axis Tightens 
as Italians Rush to Surrender; 
Germans Put Up More Fight 


The Allied armies, navies, and air forces 
in the Mediterranean won their greatest 
victory of the war on Sunday. It was the 
violent hammering that they had given 
Italy during the past months which was 
primarily responsible for the resignation of 
Mussolini and the formation of a new 
Italian Government (see preceding three 
pages). For the first time in this war a 
major power was brought to the brink of 
surrender by the force of Allied arms. 

Thus under Allied strokes from the sea, 
land, and air, Fascism in the southern half 
of the Axis crumbled. At the same time, 
the Allies stepped up the assault on the 
rest of Hitler’s Fortress Europe with air 
blows from the Balkans to Norway, in- 
cluding an attack on Hamburg that was 
the heaviest of the war. And in Sicily the 
new Italian Government faced that re- 
lentless combination of power that brought 
about the downfall of the Duce. 


Campaign: The crisis in the Sicilian 
campaign came on July 20 when Ameri- 
cans and Canadians captured Enna, the 
vital communications town in the geograph- 
ical center of the island. That cut the 
enemy’s only major rail and road lines 
except along the northern coast. It vir- 
tually split the Axis forces in two and 
sent the American Seventh Army hurtling 
forward in powerful drives westward along 
the southern coast and northward toward 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

But the Yanks who met the first burst 
of German resistance at Gela and in the 
first days’ fighting destroyed 84 enemy 
tanks, including fourteen giant Mark VI’s, 
now had only war-sick, mutinous Italians 
to contend with. Amid a sea of fluttering 
white flags, the Fascist legions surrendered 
by divisions. That was the story, too, at 
Palermo, the big port and naval base on 
the northern coast, taken on July 22. 
There the populace gave the invaders so 
riotous a welcome that one Yank re- 
aarked: “Who’s nuts in this crowd? I’m 


veginning to be afraid it’s me.” 


Earlier, the Seventh’s spearheads had 
taken Castelvetrano, the big air base on 
the southwest coast. Then they swept on 
into Marsala and Trapani, ports on the 
western shore, thereby completing the 
capture of the entire western and central 
zones, or four-fifths of the island. 


It was different in the east. There the 
Germans, showing all their old tenacity, 
fought a bitter battle with the British 
Eighth Army on the river-laced plain be- 
low Catania. From Mount Etna’s gently 
rising sides, their artillery pounded the 
Tommies. At the nearby Gerbini airfields, 
the enemy turned his big anti-aircraft guns 
into tank busters. Paratroopers of both 
sides battled amid choking white dust 
churned up by the armored units. But the 
British, aided by paratroopers, pressed 
gradually forward. 

And along the northern coast, fresh from 
their victories, the Yanks raced toward 
Messina in an attempt to obliterate the 
aa" only remaining supply line from 
Italy. 


Seventh Army: By its bravery in 
the landings and brilliant speed in mop- 
ping up Central and Western Sicily, the 





Seventh Army won widespread praise Gen. 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, commander. 
in-chief of the Allied ground forces, de. 
scribed the Americans as “very fine troops 
indeed” and “100 per cent better” than the 
green Yanks of the early Tunisian fighting, 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., the Seventh’s 
commander, pointed out that so far in the 
Sicilian campaign the Yanks had “moved a 
lot faster” than the Germans did in 1939 
and 1940. 

Here is the roll call of the Seventh’s five 
divisions—three infantry, one armored, and 
one air-borne—and their commanders: 

First Infantry: Successor to the “Fight- 
ing First” of the last war—first to land in 
France in 1917, first to see action, and a 
brilliant advance unit in the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives — today’s First 
Infantry is a crack division. Fighting its 
way into North Africa at Oran, it took 
Gafsa in mid-March and then smashed a 
100-tank German attack at Guettar, and is 
the only unit of the Seventh that saw 
major action against the Axis prior to 
Sicily. 

It is commanded by Maj. Gen. Terry 
de la Mesa Allen, a husky, dark-browed 
West Pointer born at Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Less an intellectual than a field soldier 
who loves to be where the shooting is, this 
55-year-old polo expert was stationed as a 

ung officer at Eagle Pass, Texas. There 

e fought in Mexican border disputes and 














Sicilian tableau: Children in the town square of Gela, littered with the 
debris of war; a dead Italian; in the background, an American soldier 
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attended every dance at the nearest hall, 
which, since it was miles away, meant going 
to and fro on horseback and getting back 
before reveille. 

Third Infantry: Another glory-bedraped 
division of last-war fame, this Regular out- 
fit went to France in April 1918 and fought 
so well at Chateau-Thierry, where the Ger- 
man July drive was stopped, that it earned 
the title “Marne Division.” Landing in 
Morocco last November, it missed action in 
Tunisia by a few foxholes, since it was on 
the way to the front when the enemy sur- 
rendered. In Sicily, it smashed ashore at 
Licata on the Seventh’s left flank. 

The Third’s commander, Maj. Gen. 
Lucian King Truscott Jr., is one of the 
Army’s best polo players and least joyful 
characters because of his stern face, strong 
large nose, and austerity. But the 48-year- 
old Texan, who entered the Army as a 
reserve officer in 1917, is also known for 
his leadership and courage. Assigned to 
Europe in 1942, he helped mold the tough 
Rangers, accompanied a small band of 
them on the Dieppe raid and won the DSM 
last December in storming Port Lyautey. 

45th Infantry: Racing ashore in Sicily 
near Scoglitti, the 45th quickly smashed 
a path to Vittoria, 12 miles inland—a tidy 
performance in its first taste of battle. 
Activated in 1924, this former National 
Guard unit consists largely of Oklahomans 
and includes some 1,500 Indians from 28 
tribes. The Redskins, who in full war 
dress held dances around the camp fire 
at Camp Patrick Henry, Va., a few nights 
before they sailed, make ideal scouts and 
infiltration troops. 

Up from the ranks where he enlisted in 
1910, the 45th’s commander, Maj. Gen. 
Troy Houston Middleton, was commis- 
sioned in 1912 and dazzled his buddies 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive by get- 
ting promoted twice on the battlefield in 
less than a month, becoming a colonel at 
29 and the youngest regimental com- 
mander in the Regular Army. Retiring in 
1987 to become dean of administration at 
Louisiana State University and one of the 
few men able to “tell off Huey Long and 
get away with it,” the brilliant Mississip- 
pian, now 58, returned to active duty in 
January 1941. 

Second Armored: General Patton’s old 
“Hell on Wheels” outfit, the Second Ar- 
mored, was activated in July 1940, manned 
with hand-picked soldiers, and was the 
first unit to wear the Armored Command 
Insignia (a tank). It was the first unit to 
test out American Army armored tactics 
and doctrine—at Fort Benning, Ga—and 
the first to use them in field combat ma- 
neuvers—in Tennessee, June and Novem- 
ber 1941. Before Sicily, its only battle ex- 
perience was in the landings in French 
Morocco last November and as replace- 
ments for the First Armored Division in 
Tunisia. ' 

A “damned good: gunner” and “inde- 
fatigable battery executive”’—that’s how 
friends think of Maj. Gen. Hugh Joseph 
Gaffey, the square-jawed 47-year-old New 
Englander with gold-brown hair and a 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








ee. The Humble General 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The present war is so big that a 
man fighting in it has practically got 
to be a four-star general to escape an- 
onymity. Back in our Civil War, major 
generals enjoyed as good a press as ball- 
players do today. Everyone who fol- 
lowed the returns at all knew the names 
and shapes and personal characteristics 
of 50 to 100 two-star soldiers. Hood and 
Ewell and Hooker and Jackson and 
Stuart and Rosecrans and Hill had fan 
clubs long before they were leading 
corps and armies. 

The other day I was reading a piece 
by the noted essayist Alfred Damon 
Runyon wherein the author undertook 
to list possible Presidential candidates 
in the armed forces. He named three— 
MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Patton. 
It’s my suspicion that if the average 
citizen were asked to name, not three 
Presidential candidates in the Army 
but just three generals, he would have 
trouble adding to the Runyon list. 

This, of course, coincides exactly with 
the spirit of A. D. Runyon’s essay, 
since it is hard for a man to get votes 
for President if nobody has heard of 
him. Please do not bring up the case 
of Warren G. Harding just now. I have 
no time to quibble. 

MacArthur and Eisenhower are four- 
star generals. General Patton is a three- 
star man who has been lucky enough 
to escape the obscurity attached to this 
humble role in modern military life by 
getting himself a nickname, Old Blood 
and Guts, smoking cigars in action, and 
leading a corps at a time when that 
corps represented the sum of the Amer- 
ican ground forces doing business in our 
best advertised battlefield, Tunisia. 

A reporter could mention General 
Patton’s mame in connection with Tu- 
nisia, but no other general’s. This was 
not a Patton policy by any means, sim- 
ply an order from Allied Headquarters. 
Censorship procedure of this kind, in- 
cidentally, has a good deal to do with 
fame or lack of it among American field 
leaders. 

You can name the leader of a gen- 
eral force or army in the field, but you 
cannot name the leader of a unit—a 
division, for example—for fear of iden- 
tifying the unit to the enemy and be- 
traying the detailed make-up of the 
force. If you did name such a man, you 
had to avoid connecting him even re- 
motely with the place where he was and 
the particular command he held. 

We were not permitted to name Pat- 
ton himself as the leader of the Ameri- 


can forces in Tunisia in March and 
April until headquarters was satisfied 
that the enemy had opened his eyes and 
removed his fingers from his ears and 
come abreast of the secret. 

However, censorship requirements 
have nowhere as near as much to do 
with the obscurity of generals in this 
war as the size of the war itself has. 
Censorship of this kind appears to be 
much looser and more liberal in the 
Sicilian campaign than it was in Tu- 
nisia, and still Eisenhower, command- 
er-in-chief, and Patton, commanding 
Americans, are the only American gen- 
erals the public at large knows by name. 
If the newspapers were to print a full 
catalogue of major generals and the 
names and whereabouts of their divi- 
sions in this war, it would no doubt be 
of interest to the families of those men, 
but it would roll off the mind of the 
reading public like gin off a duck’s back. 
The American public, to the extent that 
it follows the military details of the war 
at all, has too much to follow already. 


In the Civil War, for example, Maj. 
Gen. Terry Allen of the First Infantry 
Division would have been a popular 
favorite and a household character. A 
division was big stuff in those days, and 
General Allen’s character is one which 
lends itself to dramatization and anec- 
dote. As a matter of fact, the essayist 
Abbott Joseph Liebling wrote a colorful 
and sympathetic study of Terry Allen 
in The New Yorker some months back, 
but I do not find that it has broken the 
back of the public’s resistance to major 
generals. 

In short, this is not a major general’s 
war. Allen’s outfit carried the ball 
throughout the Tunisian campaign. It 
was the first division to mingle freely 
with German troops, the first to apply 
a test of the relative abilities of Amer- 
ican and German soldiers. It tested the 
Germans steadily for six months and 
came out on top. As a not unmixed re- 
ward for its high quality, it was as- 
signed to show the way to new Ameri- 
can divisions in Sicily. 

The simple but pungent character of 
its leader—the dapper toughness of 
Horace Fuller, to name another division- 
al commander, in another part of the 
world, who is directing American sol- 
diers in action—are no part of the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of this war. A man is 
probably better off nowadays being a 
sergeant and giving the Presidency the 
back of his hand altogether. 
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deep suntan who commands the Second 
Armored. Another fine polo player,. the 
1918 veteran joined up as a reserve officer 
in 1917 and became an artillery specialist. 
He’s a slow talker, quick thinker, and a 
still quicker fighting man, as he showed 
when Chief of Staff of the Second Corps 
in Tunisia. 
82nd Division, Airborne: The parent of 
American air-borne divisions, the 82nd has 
a distinguished past as a ground unit. In 
the Argonne in October 1918, as the 82nd 
Infantry composed of Georgians, Alabam- 
ians, and Tennesseans, it set out to relieve 
the famous “Lost Battalion” in an opera- 
tion which saw one of its members, Sgt. 
Alvin C. York, accomplish his feat of 
capturing 182 prisoners single-handed. 
Called into active service again in March 
1942, the 82nd was converted from ground 
to air-borne operations in the following 
August (Newsweek, Aug. 17, 1942). 
On the night of July 9-10, when the 
82nd’s combat teams, each made up rough- 
ly of two-thirds. paratroopers and one- 
third glider troops, dropped out of the air 
onto Sicily, it was the first time any of 
the units had been in battle. Yet their 
prowess and bravery in face of German 
veteran troops won a ringing tribute last 
week from Maj. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, 
coordinator of plans for air-borne troops. 
Swing told how at Gela German pan- 
zers had struck at the American sea-borne 
forces during the actual landings. Only 
the heroism of a lone air-borne combat 
team, some of whose men waited until 
enemy tanks got within 50 yards before 
firing their light howitzers and antitank 
weapons, saved the landings from being 
overwhelmed. All through Friday night, 
Saturday, and Sunday, they held off the 
Germans, destroying thirteen enemy tanks 
including several Mark VI’s. Swing added 
grimly: “The Germans could have rolled 
up our whole line if they had been able 
to drive our troops . . . into the sea.” 
The 82nd’s commander, Maj. Gen. 
Matthew Bunker Ridgway, is a_high- 
spirited, popular Virginian born at Fort 
Monroe. He has iron-gray hair and a deep 
bellowing voice developed at West Point, 
has seen service in China and in 1932-83 
in the Philippines, and at 48 is still such 
an enthusiast for physical fitness that he 
covers the infantry’s standard 9 miles in 
90 minutes with a full pack. Before tak- 
ing command of the 82nd in 1942, he was 
in the War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment’s General Staff. 


Skyroad to Rome 


I consider this one of the finest examples of 
high-altitude precision bombing accomplished 
by an unprecedented number of heavy bomber 
aircraft. 


That was the commenc of Brig. Gen. 
Uzal G. Ent, chief of the Bomber Com- 
mand of the American Ninth Air Force, on 
July 20, within 24 hours of the first Allied 
raid on Rome. He spoke after reconnais- 
sance photographs had shown the damage 





Newsweek—Fore 


Allied bombs broke the vulnerable links in Italy's vital railroads 


done by his Middle East Liberators to 
the Littorio rail yards 4 miles north of 
Rome. The whole area, some 400 yards wide 
by 2 miles long, was “a mass of twisted 
steel rails, gaping bomb craters, and wreck- 
age of rolling stock and buildings.” 

Like reports of devastation came in 
from the rest of the fleet of more than 500 
bombers that participated in the daylight 
raid—the Flying Fortresses which attacked 
the big San Lorenzo rail yards 4 miles east 
of Vatican City and serving all major 
traffic going south from Rome; the Ma- 
rauder and Mitchell medium bombers, 
which with an escort of Lightning fighters 
assaulted the two airfields at Ciampino, 9 
miles southeast of Rome. The entire two- 
and-a-half hour raid cost the Allies only 
five planes—a fact due largely to the fee- 
bleness of enemy anti-aircraft and fighter 
opposition. 

It was this ill-defended Eternal City 
which formed a vast, busy bottleneck for 
the Axis men and supplies en route to fight 
on the battleground of Sicily or to bolster 
the menaced mainland defenses of Italy’s 
toe, heel and boot. And neither the con- 
troversy which swept the Catholic world 


(see page 66) nor the Axis propaganda 
which sought to make the most of it could 
conceal the fact that the road through 
Rome had been mightily battered. 

Train traffic stopped altogether from the 
big Termini station using the San Lorenzo 
yards. So did streetcar traffic on many 
lines fed by cables passing through the 
bombed districts. Wrecking crews poured 
into the blocked-off areas in the rail-yard 
vicinities. Pope Pius’s visit to the stricken 
zones and his comment on the damage in- 
dicated that just one important religious 
edifice—the Basilica of San Lorenzo fuon 
le Mura less than 500 yards from the San 
Lorenzo yards—was severely hit. That in 
effect was a tribute to the accuracy of the 
Allied bombing, although it also was in 
some measure a reproof to Allied observers 
who had claimed that no bombs strayed 
from the immediate targets. Obviously 
this is an impossibility in large-scale bomb- 
ings made from altitudes of 20,000 feet or 
more. 

There was no doubt that from a military 
point of view the raid was thoroughly 
justified. That was made clear by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Washington on July 23 
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when he pointed out that the Axis had 
denied every plea by the Allies that Rome 
be declared an open city without military 
importance. Instead, they had ringed the 
city with airfields and munitions’ plants 
and were using its railroads to carry guns, 
troops, and munitions to Southern Italy 
and Sicily. 


Railroads: Militarily the bombing 
of Rome formed part of a much broader 
strategical scheme. Begun long ago, this 
had as its aim no less than the crippling of 
Italy’s entire main railroad system over 
which supplies for the Mediterranean 
fronts must pass. Shaped like a great ir- 
regular rectangle, that system takes in the 
big trunk lines that run down the west and 
east sides of Italy and across the sole of 
the boot into the toe. Its most vulnerable 
links are the great junctions and marshal- 
ing yards—the targets of Allied attacks. 

In the north, Milan has been hit by 
RAF bombers from Britain. Bologna, at 
the southeasterly corner of the rich north- 
ern plain, was heavily raided by Fortresses 
on Saturday. The more exposed southern 
centers have felt a mounting load of bombs. 
Thus one of the main objectives—and one 
that received a record pounding from For- 





tresses last week—was Foggia, a junction 
of five rail lines near the east coast and a 


channel for supplies going south to the 
Taranto naval base and other rail-indus- 
trial centers such as Crotone, which was 
both bombed and shelled. 

But Foggia’s main importance is as a 
junction for a westerly spur through the 
Apennines to Naples over which vast mili- 
tary supplies are routed for shipment by 
sea to Sicily or Sardinia or by rail to the 
much-bombed southern ferry points of 
Reggio di Calabria, San Giovanni, and 
Messina. Because of its role in this system 
as a railway receiving point from Rome, 
Naples has also been repeatedly attacked. 
Thus the bombing of the great rail yards 
in Rome last week was the logical exten- 
sion of the Allied bombing campaign. 


Algiers Madhouse 


City Boils With the Activity 
of a Headquarters Base in War 


The following dispatch was sent by Al 
Newman, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
who has just arrived in Algiers on his way 
to the Sicilian front. 


This is the madhouse of the universe. 
The first thing I saw upon arrival at the 
press building here was twelve piratical 
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looking Arabs trying to manhandle a one-’ 
ton refrigeration unit up eight flights of 
narrow, slippery, stone steps under the di- 
rection of a Brooklyn sergeant who knew 
no French. They stopped at every landing 
for diplomatic negotiations in the sign 
language, and if I had had a movie camera 
I could have put Abbott and Costello out 
of business right there. 

Climbing over five Arabs and the cooler 
I made my way upstairs where the scene 
was even wilder. In the hall eight war cor- 
respondents were skinning a cable-com- 
pany representative allegedly responsible 
for delays in transmission. Inside the press 
room, which is filled with rickety board 
tables and portable typewriters, were 
innumerable other correspondents drown- 
ing in pools of their own sweat. Periodical- 
ly one or another correspondent would 
give a wild scream and make a dash for 
the cable desk thereby saving as much 
as five seconds of the innumerable hours 
it takes to put a story through to their 
desks in New York. 

The whole town is like that. By day 
jeeps and trucks and command cars boil 
in and out of military headquarters, leav- 
ing clouds of dust and white-robed Arabs 
and indignant Frenchmen in their wake. 
All night long, too, the military traffic rum- 
bles through the moonlit white-walled 
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Concerning the Length of the War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The move into Sicily is the first step 
in the invasion of Europe, and as such 
it is only part of a larger and grander 
strategic plan. Such strategy must be de- 
termined far in advance and necessarily 
unfolds rather slowly. Sicily is interesting 
as an indication of the form the entire 
invasion plan is taking. 

The invasion course from North Africa 
to Sicily runs, generally speaking, in a 
northeast direction. Once Sicily is oc- 
cupied, we will have built up a great base 
for the next forward effort. This northeast 
mvasion course took the line of least re- 
sistance and struck Sicily at its southeast 
corner. 

From Sicily on, the line of least re- 
sistance still runs northeast to the shores 
of the Adriatic. The Apennines, backbone 
of Italy, trend, except in isolated in- 
stances, toward lower altitudes as they 
stretch south. The sea distances from 
Sicily to the lower half of Italy are less 
than the distance from North Africa to 
Sicily, and a swing of 180 miles from air 
bases in Sicily cover the land and sea from 
Naples on the west coast to Brindisi on 
the Adriatic. - 

Thus when strategy set its course for 
Sicily, it struck in the center, by-passing 
Sardinia and Crete, knowing that if Italy 


oun 


fell, Sardinia would fall also and the Axis 
position in Crete be worsened. 


Turning now to the Pacific, the 
Navy Department struck a very sane 
note when it stated that the Navy was 
planning for a Pacific war lasting until 
1949. It is to be hoped that this global! 
war may end sooner, but wishful think- 
ing gets nowhere. The war in Europe must 
be finished first, and it would take an 
optimist to see its conclusion before 1944. 
Even when that war is cleaned up, it will 
take time before the Allies can marshal 
their full strength in the Pacific. And 
even then, it should be a long hard pull 
before the Japs accept terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender. Their record is against 
it. Their military men fight until the last 
man is exterminated, and their seamen 
refuse to be saved when their ships are 
sunk under them. They send their air- 
planes and naval ships out to be de- 
stroyed but still they come on, and the 
men in the jungles and foxholes fight on 
without support or reinforcement. 

Recently we have had many successes. 
Paramushiru, a key Jap air and naval 
base, has been bombed. It is almost a 
question now whether it might not be 
better to concentrate on Paramushiru and 


let Kiska die of attrition. For Kiska 
would be hurt worse if its supply line 
from Paramushiru were cut, than probably 
all the bombing and shellfire has done 
yet. But any expeditionary force operat- 
ing in the waters of the Aleutians or 
Kuriles has to contend with weather as a 
tough enemy. 

We are creeping in on Munda and Sala- 
maua, but even when these positions fall 
we are still working away on the fringes 
of the Pacific war. We haven’t struck the 
heart of it yet. Even if Rabaul, a tough 
nut to crack, falls, it only gives our fleet 
more elbow room. Even if we drive the 
Jap fleet out of Truk, don’t expect a sur- 
render or its obliteration. 

Their fleet only moves north and west, 
nearer to the center of the ultimate strug- 
gle. There are hundreds of islands and 
spots now held by Jap termites, some 
worth taking, others better by-passed, 
but we won’t strike a really vital blow 
and be on our way to ultimate victory 
until the Allies in force can get a foot- 
hold in China, and this means men, air- 
craft, naval shi; :, a great military, naval, 
and air base to work from with thou- 
sands of miles of sea to cover from source 
to base, and thousands of ships to bring 
the reinforcements where they can be 
used. Even with Europe out of the war, 
and with all the forces we can muster in 
Pacific waters, unconditional surrender 
still looks some distance away, if the Japs 
fight on, as they have in the past. Perhaps 
Tojo was right when he predicted a great 
future for Japan or utter obliteration for 
a thousand years. 
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streets. The cafés seethe with soldiers in- 
dignant at being left behind in the inva- 
sion and intent on drowning their sorrows 
in incredibly cheap vin rouge. The town 
.also seethes with MP’s intent on prevent- 
“ing the soldiers from enjoying themselves. 
One unbuttoned uniform button costs you 
500 francs in this town. 

The city itself is jammed. I was quar- 
tered with a French family well out from 
the center of town. I have tried my uni- 
versity brand of French on the entire 
family, running the gamut of three chil- 
dren, two mesdames, and one monsieur 
and discovered that the French do not 
know their own language—or else my 
dialect was too Americanized. 

Even without counting war correspond- 
ents and Arabs the city is full of peculiar 
characters of all sorts and shapes. Under 
@ mosquito netting in a shady corner of a 
company day room I found the lumpy 
horizontal form of George (the real) 
McCoy, a Broadway fixture who used 
to do sidewalk interviews over New 
York radio stations. “They got me woik- 
ing in a libery,” said the incredible Pri- 
vate McCoy. “What the hell, I read a 
book once,” he added. 

McCoy was bitten by a lizard during the 
Casablanca landing, but both recovered. 
He is now testing a variation of his old 
program for use on the American radio 

“here and allowed me to listen to a test rec- 
ord of the show after practically hauling 
me to the station by brute force. “This is 
George McCoy broadcasting from the side- 
walks of North Africa,” he began in his 
old New York style. “Is anybody here 
from out of town?” 

It is on such broad Yank humor that the 
Army moves, and morale here bubbles 
high. The question on all tongues of the 
troops that are quartered here is not: 
“When will the Sicilian campaign be 
over?” but rather: “When do we start on 
Italy, and how soon will my outfit get in- 
to the scrap?” 


Summer in Russia: Here in the Cossack village of Kryms 





kaya rest some of the thousands .. . 


How Reds Did It: Past Years’ Lessons 
Helped Stop This Year’s Nazi Drive 


It was late July. By all past experience 
it should have been the Germans attack- 
ing across the plains of Central Russia. 
After all, the summer had been their season 
in 1941 and 1942. But instead it was the 
Red Army that was mounting the great 
summer offensive and closing around the 
Nazi base of Orel. The Nazis’ July offen- 
sive had been stopped dead, and in a 
special order of the day on the 24th Pre- 
mier Stalin congratulated his troops on 
having “finally liquidated” it. And the Ger- 
man radio began to prepare the public 
for the loss of Orel. 

The reason for this startling reversal 
lay in the changing contrast between Ger- 
man and Soviet strategy, tactics, weapons, 
and men. In 1941 the scales were weighted 
heavily in favor of the Nazis. In 1942 the 
Germans still enjoyed an advantage in all 
four factors. This year the scales have 
been at least balanced. Here is the ex- 
planation of Russian successes: 


Strategy: German strategy in Rus- 
sia was the same as German strategy in 
France in 1940, the same as German strat- 
egy in 1914. It was based on the idea of 
the “annihilation” of the enemy by light- 
ning blows—a quick war. This strategy 
took the form of campaigns in which the 
initial break-through was followed by great 
sweeping movements resulting in the en- 
circlement and destruction of the oppos- 
ing army. 

Thus in Russia the campaigns of 1941 
and 1942 were based on rapid break- 
throughs and heavy flank attacks, develop- 
ments of the encircling movements called 
Keil und Kessel. These were simply wedges 
(Keil) driven into enemy territory, which 
bent toward each other as they advanced, 


finally forming a pincers which, as it 
closed, encircled the enemy (Kessel). In 
Russia Keil und. Kessel shattered the Red 
lines and trapped entire armies. On the 
whole, however, it turned out to be a 
sterile strategy. Russia was too big and 
its armies too numerous for annihilation 
ever to be complete. 

This summer’s -attack nonetheless fol- 
lowed the plan of encirclement. again. In 
its most limited form, the attack, if suc- 
cessful, would have cut off the Kursk sa- 
lient and trapped the Russian troops de- 
fending it. It would have shortened the 
Germans’ front and improved their supply 
lines by giving them the strategic railroad 
that joins Orel and Belgorod, at the same 
time wearing down the Russian Army. 

Once the Kursk salient was wiped out 
the Germans would have been in a posi- 
tion to launch a really big offensive as they 
did in other summers. Last year the great 
wheeling movement swept east from Kursk 
to Voronezh, then turned south to Stalin- 
grad. This year it was believed that the 
Germans planned a new attack on Moscow. 
Using Orel as a springboard, they could 
have cut east again, then swept north to 
encircle Moscow from the rear. 

The plan was as good as in other years, 
but conditions for its execution were not. 
This summer the attack lacked the all-im- 
portant element of strategic surprise. For 
weeks before the offensive the Russians 
reported huge concentrations of men and 
armor on the central front, at the Orel and 
Belgorod bulges. The Red Air Force had 
grown too strong for the Luftwaffe to beat 
off reconnaissance planes and keep the se- 
crets of the German High Command. As a 
result the Russians shifted artillery, tanks, 
and men to the dangerous sectors, 1m- 
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. of veteran soldiers 


proved their fortifications, and polished up 
defensive tactics on the central front. And 
in a.month-long series of strategic bomb- 


ings, which the Red Air Force was powerful | 


enough to undertake for the first time, they 
blasted German-held railroads, supply de- 
pots, and airdromes. 

Ready for the attack, the Red Army 
was able to put into effect its own strategy. 
It is no newer than the Germans’, for 
essentially it is the same strategy that beat 
Napoleon. That strategy—it is called “ac- 
tive defense”—has been to fall back, let the 
enemy penetrate outer defense positions 
and deepen his wedges of tanks and men, 
then swing back with a powerful counter- 
offensive like that which started on July 12. 
In 1941 this strategy did not materialize, 
for the Russian armies were not sufficiently 
well organized or flexible enough to get out 
of the traps the Germans set for them, and 
not until October 1941, during the German 
attack at Kharkov, did Russian troops learn 
to withdraw through the center and escape 
> wedges closing in on them from the 
sides, 

Now the lesson has been learned, and 
the strategic counterattack succeeded at 
Kursk. Last week it was the German sa- 
lients that were being cut off and the 
Russian line that was being straightened 
to the west. The immediate goal of the 
Russians was Orel, keystone of German 
defenses in South Central Russia since the 
autumn of 1941. 


Tactics: Contrary to popular belief, 
the Germans have seldom used tanks as a 
break-through weapon. The actual break- 
through has been achieved by shock in- 
fantry and mixed arms. Then the tanks 
plunge into the enemy lines, fan out, and 
disrupt the rear. In many of these opera- 
tions, the Nazis have used great armies of 
tanks, although the development of tactics 
recently has pointed to a more limited use 
of armored vehicles. 

The Germans have apparently failed to 





that the Fithrer’s armies miss so badly in the present battles 


apply this new limitation in Russia. The 
July offensive, according to Stalin, was 
made by a total of $8 divisions, of which 
seventeen—a top-heavy percentage—were 
tank divisions. 

As a result at Kursk, the role of Nazi 
infantry and tanks appeared to be reversed 
from previous practices. Instead of the in- 
fantry, huge 60-ton Mark VI’s, together 
with medium and light tanks, spearheaded 
the attacks and the infantry came in be- 
hind, while Luftwaffe formations of 25 to 
$0 planes provided air cover. The tanks 
struck rapidly, in huge formations—as 
many as 400 in a single attack—and suc- 
ceeded in carving wedges in the Southern 
Russian lines, near Belgorod. 

To break the German advances, the Rus- 
sians relied mainly on artillery, tank-de- 
stroyer units, and infantry, and made lit- 
tle use of their own tanks. As the Mark 
VI’s charged, they were met by heavy 
gun fire and Stormovik dive bombers. 
When they did pierce the lines, antitank 
men picked them off, and infantry broke 
in behind them to engage German foot 
troops in hand-to-hand combat. But Rus- 
sian resistance only made the Germans 
try harder—more tanks poured in and 
met the same traps and the same death, 
and neither tanks nor infantry succeeded 
in penetrating the main defense lines 
guarding the salient. 

When, after a week’s action, the initia- 
tive passed to the Russians, their tactics 
were as different from those of the Ger- 
mans as was their strategy. The artillery 
and infantry which had resisted now 
counterattacked, and tanks played only a 
minor part. The heavy guns opened the 
attack with a withering barrage and, as the 
front moved forward, the artillery moved 
with it to blast the hedgehog nests which 
formed a fortified line around Orel. Some 
tanks were used as spearheads where re- 
sistance was stiffest, but it was the in- 
fantry—sappers, grenadiers, and machine 
gunners—that pushed ahead in mass, 
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reaching in through the lines to encircle 
enemy positions, while the artillery and the 
Red Air Force pounded out their resist- 
ance. 

German counterattacks were continu- 
ous and fierce, and broken units continued 
to struggle until the Russians wiped them 
out. But the tanks that had started the 
battle took little part in the counterat- 
tacks and made no heavy independent 
thrusts. Instead, that was the job of re- 
inforcements who rushed into the smoke- 
screened battle lines straight from the 
march and fought bitterly in hand-to- 
hand combat. 


Weapons: The Germans appeared 
to have much the same equipment as in 
other years, with slight improvements. The 
Tiger tank was probably the most impor- 
tant item of new equipment. Besides the 
Tigers, which were fighting in Russia for 
the first time, the only new German weap- 
on was a heavy caterpillar gun which the 
Russians nicknamed “Ferdinand,” and 


which their artillery was able to shatter 


despite its heavy armor. 

In the air, the Luftwaffe relied on Focke- 
Wulf 190s and Messerschmitt 109s for 
early fighter support, but by last week 
the Russians reported that the hard- 
pressed Luftwaffe was desperately throw- 
ing in old models that had not been used 
since 1940, Italian Macchis, and even 
training planes. 

The Russians were better equipped than 
ever. Their tanks—most of them still in 
reserve—include the heavy 50-ton KV’s, 
improved $4-ton T-34s, and new light 
T-40s, as well as British Churchills and 
American Grants and Shermans. To de- 
stroy German tanks the Red Army had 
two new weapons: a 105-millimeter self- 
propelled gun, and the improved [-2 


(Stormovik) dive bomber, which carries 
large caliber guns capable of piercing any 
tank armor. Russia’s fighter force of Yak- 
%s, Mig-3s and La-5s is rounded out with 
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Airacobras, Hurricanes, and Spitfires. Ma- 
rauder medium, Douglas A-20 and I-4 
attack bombers, and the new dive-bomb- 
ing Petriakoff-2 have been added to the 
Stormovik; while four-motored TB-7s, 
which went into production this year, are 
now seeing action. 


Men: The German Army that attacked 
Russia in 1941 was the product of the fin- 
est training ever given an armed force. Its 
officers were experienced and daring, its 
men disciplined and agile—together they 
made up a Wehrmacht that could crush 
an enemy with magnificent arms, used with 
extraordinary cohesion and brilliant im- 
provisation. 

The Wehrmacht in Russia last week was 
using the tactics of the German Army of 
former years, but the men were different. 
Despite their numbers, the German troops 


were not equal to the task. And opposing 
them was a Russian Army, better trained 
and polished than ever before. 

The Russians have learned much from 
war and are using their experience and 
new confidence. Young officers, trained in 
battle, have acquired more power—they 
can make quick decisions, take respon- 
sibility denied to them before, and expect 
better action from their men. Reserve 
troops are no longer the inexperienced ir- 
regulars who fought desperately before 
Moscow, but highly trained soldiers who 
can be rushed in for special action as they 
were at Orel last week. The infantry has 
shifted from unwieldy squares to flexible 
triangular divisions, and in equipment is 
approaching the self-sufficiency of the Ger- 
man foot soldiers. Fighting efficiency, as 
much as any other factor, was the key to 
the Russian victories. 


Noyorosslisk 


Sevastopol 


At Orel Swastika legions crumbled under a Red pincers 
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Bombers’ Range 


The Allies last week stepped up their 
air assault on Europe with ever-growing 
power and range. The most spectacular 
foray was a mighty “one-two” attack on 
Hamburg by British and American bomb- 
ers. First, on the night of July 24-25 a 
great fleet of British heavies pounded the 
big port and U-boat base with 2,300 tons 
of bombs—the heaviest blow ever struck 
in the history of air warfare. Then, within 
twelve hours, Flying Fortresses pulverized 
the same targets with hundreds of 500- 
pound bombs. 

The bombardiers’ objectives included 
the harbor, shipbuilding yards, and indus 
trial plants. The havoc wrought by the 
RAF was graphically described by a Ger- 
man radio reporter who inspected the 
town at 8 a.m., in the period between the 
British and American visits. 

Smoke clouds were so dense he said that 
Hamburg was “almost as dark as in the 
middle of the night.” He continued: 
“Broker? glass, beams, and timber barred 
the way. Everything was full of smoke. 
The view over the Alster [a lake in the 
city’s center] today was a terrible sight 
Smoke rose from all burning houses. The 
tower of the Town Hall stood in flames. 
Every minute delayed-action bombs ex- 
plode. The Opera House has been burned 
out and all the world-famous entertain- 
ment places destroyed.” 

The Flying Fortresses’ follow-un +: 
on Hamburg was only one of four big 
operations by the American Eighth Air 
Force’s heavy craft that day, their busiest 
of the war. In addition, they carried out 
their deepest penetrations of Germany in 
raids on Warnemiinde, Baltic seaport of 
the big manufacturing town of Rostock, 
and on Wustrow, an industrial town 25 
miles to the west. And in another long- 
range foray they attacked the shipyards 
at Niel. 

But for sheer distance, none of‘ these 
raids compared with an earlier attack by 
Fortresses on .Norway—the first of the 
war. On that trip, the targets included 
U-boat installations at Trondheim and an 
aluminum and magnesitim factory at 
Heroya, near Oslo—both raids involving 
flights of some 2,000 miles. 

This week the Anglo-American pound- 
ing of the enemy continued. The RAF’s 
target on Sunday niglit was Essen, which 
received its heaviest pasting of the war 
—2,000 tons of high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs—while on Monday For- 
tresses raided Hanover and again struck 
at Hamburg. 


Shadow on Kiska 


Through the swirling mists and fog that 
hover like droopy ghosts over Kiska, the 
pattern of Attu began to emerge last 
week, auguring the fall of the last Japa- 
nese foothold in the Aleutians. The same 
two-way softening-up process—aerial 


bombing and shelling by warships—that © 


preceded the invasion. of Attu showed 
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U. S. Coast Guard from Acme 


Help!: One of the pictorial highlights of the war, this photograph under- 
lines how the tide has turned in the war at sea. The German popped out 
of his U-boat so rapidly (note “lung” used in ascending to surface) when it 
was sunk by a Coast Guard cutter that he still wore his cap and gloves. 





the Americans had only by-passed Kiska 
temporarily when they chose to take the 
westernmost Jap-held Aleutian isle. 

The fate of rocky little Kiska became 
apparent on July 22, when a Pacific fleet 
task force including battleships or heavy 
cruisers lined up offshore to pour their 
broadsides against the Jap positions. This 
marked the first time- that “heavy and 
light surface units”—in the words of the 
communiqué—joined smaller warcraft 
which had pumped shells onto the island 
on six different occasions during July. 
Shore batteries returned the fire, but none 
of the attacking ships was hit. 

Stepped-up air attacks, too, came at a 
time when the Japs had just completed a 
3,700-foot airfield on a beach above Salm- 
on Lagoon north of their main encamp- 
ment at Kiska Harbor. Before and after 
the big naval bombardment, heavy and 
medium bombers lashed the island, mak- 
ing twenty raids so far. 

Meanwhile, dual long-range thrusts by 
distance-eating Liberators brought the 
war deeper into Japanese and Japanese- 
held territory than at any time since the 
raid on Tokyo. For the first time, the big 
bombers crossed the North Pacific to 
strike at Paramushiru in the Kurile 
Islands guarding the northern approaches 
to Japan proper. And this round trip of 
about 1,500 miles was dwarfed by planes 
that flew 2,400 miles there and back to 
make the first Allied raid on the Javanese 
port and commercial center of Surabaya. 


Jungle Ooze 


Supply Battle Swings Our Way 
as Yanks Hammer on at Japs 


The Battle ofthe Supply Lines, an un- 
sung part of any campaign but the key- 
note of extended-front warfare such as 
that being waged in the Southwest Pacific, 
definitely swung last week in favor of the 
Allies in New Guinea and New Georgia. 
At both ends of the 700-mile island front 
Allied supplies and equipment got through 
steadily and in quantity while those of the 
Japs only trickled in. 


Land: As they slid through the muck 
of New Guinea and New Georgia, the en- 
gineers did their work well. Supplies went 
forward along the looping communications 
to the Komiatum battlefield from the base 
at Nassau Bay where the Yanks landed 
on June 30 just below the Jap New Guinea 
bastion of Salamaua. Daily, the jeeps 
moved inland as further sections of the 
stinking jungle ooze were corduroyed and 
bridges replaced the saplings on which the 
first advancing troops teetered across the 
creeks. 

At first, the advanced units of Ameri- 
can and Australian jungle fighters were 
lucky if they had a couple of chocolate. bars 


for a day’s ration. Last week, on one epic. 


morning, steak and eggs—four eggs per 
man—hit the breakfast table. On such 
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fare, men can fight, and they did. They 
not only drove the Japs from Mount Tam- 
bu (the name means Devil-Infested or. 
Forbidden) , 5 miles south of Salamaua, but 
hung onto it through six fierce counterat- 
tacks fought in the glare of Jap search- 
lights on the Salamaua airfield. And in 
New Georgia, where the mud is even worse 
than in New Guinea, the engineers did a 
similar job. 


Air: While the Allied supplies rolled 
through slowly but surely, daily air at- 
tacks in strength never before shown in 
the Southwest Pacific made things hot for 
the Japs at Salamaua and Munda. On 
July 22, 98 tons of bombs were dropped on 
the Japs near Komiatum, while a lone 
Mitchell medium bomber on reconnais- 
sance scored a particularly lucky stroke in 
blowing a 40-foot span out of a bridge 
across the Francisco River in the Sala- 
maua-Komiatum supply line. 

Over New Georgia, American planes 
hammered away with even heavier bomb- 
loads. The same day of the Komiatum raid, 
they showered the Munda area with a 
record total of 185 tons of bombs. And 
only the day before, more than 150 Aveng- 
er torpedo bombers and Dauntless dive 
bombers had dumped 188 tons on the 
Munda port of entry at Bairoko Harbor. 

These big bombloads unleashed on New 
Guinea by Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney’s 
Southwest Pacific Air Forces and on New 
Georgia by Admiral William F. Halsey 
Jr.’s South Pacific forces were a far cry 
from the early days of air action in that 
theater. Where once a 30-ton raid was 
hailed as a pretty good blow, the Allies on 
July 22 alone dropped a total of 228 tons 
on Komiatum and Munda while on Sun- 
day more than 200 planes cascaded 186 
tons on Munda alone—the heaviest single 
blow struck from the air so far in the 
Southwest Pacific. Much of the increase in 
activity was due to greater use of Halsey’s 
naval planes. 

It was also planes under the command 
of Halsey—the admiral is not only an old 
sea dog but one of the Navy’s top airmen 
as well—that dealt heavy blows against 
Jap naval forces attempting to reinforce 
their beleaguered island garrisons. Ameri- 
can fliers sank a cruiser, two destroyers, 
and a 9,000-ton seaplane tender. 


How Green Is My Hell 


The G.I.’s get bored in the green hell 
of the New Guinea jungle. One day at a 
camp not far from Wau, the most precious 
of amusement devices—a movie projector 
—arrived by jeep. But at the last moment 
the jeep slipped off the road and smashed 
the projector. For weeks, while technicians, 
forced to use such materials as parts of 
wrecked planes, labored over the ailing 
projector, the soldiers waited. Finally it 
was fixed. The first films flashed on the 
improvised screen. They were the jungle 
drama called “Green Hell” and a news- 
reel showing how an artificial jungle was 
made at an American training camp. 
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Nest of Air Power: A Look at the Far-Flung Flying Training Command 


The following report was written by Harry F. Kern, Associate Editor 
in charge of NEwsweeK’s Fighting Fronts and Abroad departments. 


Across the southern part of the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
there stretches the biggest single com- 
mand in the Air Forces—the Army Air 
Forces Training Command. This is the 
organization which is molding America’s 
youth into the mighty instrument of air 
power that has gone into action on every 
front in this war except the Russian. It 
is the solid and little-publicized basis on 
which our ten air forces abroad have 
been built. 

I have just returned from a tour of 
some of the flying activities of the 
Training Command—only some because 
no one could see them all without devot- 
ing months to it. In a way that is the 
most impressive thing about Flying 
Training—its sheer size. No other coun- 
try in the world could do anything like 
it. An ordinary-sized map of the United 
States showing Flying Training bases 
reveals the socthern half of the coun- 
try crammed with place names each rep- 
resenting a huge base. 

This air empire is all run from the top 
five floors of the Texas and Pacific Build- 
ing in Forth Worth, Texas. There, in an 
office overlooking a railway yard in 
which trains laden with war materiél pass 
by in a never ending stream, is located 
the headquarters of Maj. .Gen. Barton 
K. Yount, head of the Flying Training 
Command. 

General Yount (whose name rhymes 
with blunt) has expanded his command 
time and again in the last few months 
and at a rate that makes even mush- 
rooming war industry seem slow by com- 
parison. The general is a West Pointer, 
but seated behind his desk he has more 


ithe air of a corporation executive—a 


gray, quiet, and efficient man. And a 
capable administrator is exactly what it 
takes to run the far-flung Training Com- 
mana. But Yount still has one West 
Point habit. He is noted throughout the 
length and breadth of his command for 
his hard and thoroughgoing inspection 
trips. 


Flying: The primary job of the com- 
mand is to teach men to fly. That is sim- 
ple enough to state. Actually, the process 
is infinitely complicated. To begin with, 
the command receives the raw material 
of American youth—a good many of 
them at present come up after they have 
received many hundred hours of instruc- 
tion in a program recently instituted in 
the nation’s colleges. 

The next step is to send the prospec- 


, 


tive airmen to Classification Centers. In 
from three to five weeks of exhaustive 
tests the Air Forces determine whether 
the candidate will be accepted at all and 
whether he would make, say, a better 
pilot or bompbardier. Then the students 
go to Pre-Flight School where they learn 
what it means to be in the Army and get 
nine weeks of ground training, plus indoc- 
trination and schooling in military tra- 
ditions. 

The candidates begin to fly in Elemen- 
tary School. Here the Air Forces have 
cut a big corner, for this instruction is 
given at civilian flying schools with a 
few regular officers as supervisors. After 
that the fledglings graduate to Basic 
Flying, where they get their training in 
military planes. and then to Advanced 
Schools, where they fly still larger and 
more powerful trainers. 


Transition: The men who graduate 
from Advanced Schools are as highly 
skilled as any in the world. It has cost the 
government between $25,000 and $30,000 
for each man. In most air forces, they 
would be thrown directly into combat. 
But here they receive extra weeks of 
what is called Transitional Training. 

This is simply accustoming the men to 
the actual types of combat planes they 
will later fly into battle—Fortresses, Lib- 
erators, Mitchells, Lightnjngs, and so on. 
It is a grueling course and as much as 
anything it is responsible for the top- 
heavy scores piled up by American airmen 
when they go into action abroad. For ex- 
ample, at a field in New Mexico one night 
I watched one Fortress after another 
circle round the field, come in over the 
runway, land just so that the wheels 
touched the ground, and then go zoom- 
ing off into the air without ever com- 
ing to a stop. 

It is not easy for a training command 
to get operational types of aircraft. Any- 
one who thinks that enough equipment is 
being produced should visit the great 
training centers and observe the fierce 
struggle to obtain sufficient combat 
planes. Even now, they have fewer than 
they would like to have. Bombardiers are 
being schooled in planes not very well 
suited for the purpose. Aerial gunnery 
training requires combat planes to give 
gunners experience in firing at moving 
targets at extreme altitudes. 


Combat: Probably Flying Training’s 
outstanding development within the last 
year is the way in which the course has 


; 


approached conditions and standards in 
actual war theaters. Transitional Train- 
ing has accomplished part of this. Also 
responsible are instructors brought back 
from battle areas and assigned to the 
training centers. 

These instructors from abroad are an 
important factor in shaping the advanced 
training. One example of their effect is the 
vast improvement in gunnery instruction. 
Now fighter-pilots receive an intensive 
course in gunnery. The training of bomb- 
er gunners also is steadily improving due 
to the fact that a certain amount of 
combat equipment, lacking before, is 
now available. 

The instructors have also had the salu- 
tary effect of bringing a sense of real war 
into the classrooms and training fields. 
Nothing is more popular than the lectures 
given by boys back from the actual front. 
I listened to some, and the questions 
asked by the candidates were on the 
whole unusually penetrating. The students 
were already thinking in terms of actual 
fighting and interpreting their training 
in that light. Furthermore, the instructors 
with combat experience have done a 
great deal to take the cockiness out of 
youngsters coming up and have impressed 
on them that they are going in against 
tough opposition. Since the national fail- 
ing is overconfidence—it cost us dearly 
in the first stage in Tunisia—these doses 
of cold water are badly needed. 

Despite all: the progress that has tak- 
en place, however, every effort to make 
the training correspond to battle condi- 
tions is still being made. In the Air 
Forces, of course, this is far harder than 
with the Ground Forces. 


Accidents: The subject of accidents 
is an extremely touchy one. Rumors 
have circulated about the supposed high 
rate of accidents in training, and the Tru- 
man committe: report has taken note 
of them. Yet I was freely shown all the 
figures on accidents, and the claim that 
the rate has been phenomenally low is 
well founded although in an organization 
this size these are bound to be enough to 
attract attention. It is unfortunate that 
the entire story cannot be made public, 
but here are two examples: (1) Ever since 
an advanced glider school has been in 
operation, it has not had one serious 
accident. (2) In 70,000 hours of flying, 
a heavy-bomber transitional school has 
not had a single fatal accident. 

That record speaks for itself. It is 
typical of the command. 
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THEY DIVE AT 725 4.P hh. 


They may not be what the doc- 

tor ordered for a quiet ride, but 

this new Thunderbolt fighter, 
built by Republic Aviation, is what the Axis 
asked for—and is going to get! 


@ What's it feel like? “Well,” says Joe 
Parker (at far right), “when you’re 
diving that fast, you feel like you were 
a part of a solid piece of steel. And 
when it’s over, I sure enjoy a Camel.” 


@Lunch—and then a Camel for these Thun- 
derbolt workers below. Says Josephine Walz 
(left): “I find Camels milder all ways.” Adds 
Shirley Jordan (right): “Camels 
always hold their fresh appeal.” 


CAMEL'S FULL 
FLAVOR SO 


MUCH BETTER. | 


THEY SUIT 
ME TOA 'F 


Sa 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OU can take it from the men who 

fly °em—from Republic Aviation 
Corporation’s chief test pilot Joe Parker 
(below, right) and the young fighter 
pilots with him: these new Thunder- 
bolt fighters, the Army P-47’s, they’ve 
got what it takes! And when you’ve 
wrestled one of these babies out of a 
screaming power-dive, you’ve earned 
a Camel. For Camels it is, with Joe 
Parker... with men in all the services. 
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IT's 
: ALWAYS 

| CAMELS WITH 

m ME. THEYRE 

EASY ON MY 
THROAT — 

THEYVE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


| FIRST IN THE 
SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men 
in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges and Canteens.) 


THE TF ZONE” 


— where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat— 

is the proving ground for cigarettes. 

Only your taste and throat can decide 

which cigarette tastes best to you... 

and how it affects your throat. Based on the expe- 
rience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your ‘““T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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Report to the Emperor 


““Sacred One. Son of Heaven. 


“I report a great change in the temper 
of our American enemies. 


“Our ruthlessness has only made them 
more angry—more aroused. 


“Their soldiers fight with redoubled fury. 





“Their people work harder—and 
sacrifice more. 


“Sublime Majesty, we fight a determined foe. 
Remind us again that we are unconquerable.” 


* * * 


Our enemies are realists. Don’t think 
it doesn’t bother them to see us buying 
war bonds; to watch us conserve clothes, 
food and gasoline. Don’t think Tokio 
doesn’t know, and curse, the new thou- 
sands pouring into industry-—-the vast 
quantities of war material pouring out. 


Even now, Tokio, our slogan is more. 
At The Texas Company that means more 
of the powerful 100-octane gasoline for 
our planes and PT boats. . . more toluene 
for making deadly block-busting TNT 


and more butadiene for synthetic rubber. 


America is a determined, foe. Deter- 
mined to be victorious. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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Maybe We'll Get More Gasoline, 
but Outlook’s None Too Bright 


Brown and Ickes Arguments 
Leave the Public No Better Off; 
Heating Oil a Major Factor 


The Battle of Washington had entered 
a new phase. Petroleum Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes and Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown were locked in con- 
troversy over gasoline rationing. But the 
opponents were under wraps. Clearly they 
and the other czars of Washington had 
been chastened—made wary of squabbling 
in public, in the light of the punishment 
President Roosevelt had dealt to Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace for his dis- 
putes with Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones (NEWSWEEK, July 26). 

Brown and Ickes shadow-boxed. Neither 
mentioned the other by name. Neither 
spoke very strongly of the point at issue. 
Only by inference and indirection did their 
differences reach the public, and _ this 


served to increase public confusion. But 
the issue was there just the same—and it 
was important enough to engage the at- 
tention of War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes 
as umpire. Nub of the debate: Brown in- 
sisted that civilians would get a better 
break on gas; Ickes insisted that civilians 
were getting as much gas now as they 
should and that they couldn’t have more 
until the supply exceeded military and es- 
sential demands. 


- Brown: The Price Administrator stuck 
to the position he had taken a week 
earlier: The ban on pleasure driving in 
the East should soon be lifted. Always 
anxious to keep everybody as happy as 
possible under price control and ration- 
ing, he had never liked the restriction 
anyway. Agitation by Eastern congress- 
men had increased his distaste. He said 
many “high” officials agreed with his con- 
tention that with more gas coming into 
the East, driving restrictions should be 
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N. Y. Daily News 


Ickes and Big Inch: He put his foot down on more gas for motorists 
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relaxed. Now his Office of Price Adminis- 
tration issued a report that showed how 
hard rationing in general and the restricted 
driving ban in particular had hit Eastern 
motorists. 

In May, said the OPA, Eastern mo- 
torists used only 36 per cent of their nor- 
mal (1941) supply of gasoline. In June, 
first full month of no pleasure driving, 
the rate fell to 30 per cent. As for the 
longer pull, motorists’ average consump- 
tion during the first five months of 1943 
was 161,000 barrels a day—38 per cent of 
the 1941 rate. About the same amount 
went to such essential users as farmers 
and truckers. 


Ickes: The Petroleum Administrator 
seemed to waver for a moment in favor of 
Eastern drivers. He announced that he 
would recommend that rationing in the 
East and Midwest be equalized—that the 
East’s A-card allotment of 114 gallons a 
week be brought more in line with the 
Midwestern rate of 4 gallons. 

But before long Ickes made it apparent 
he wasn’t too concerned about drivers 
anywhere. To Phoenixville, Pa., he went 
to preside at ceremonies for completion of 
Big Inch, longest and largest pipeline in 
the world. Stretching 1,388 miles from 
Longview, Texas, to Norris City, Ill., to 
Philadelphia and New York, crossing ten 
states, 200 streams, and 30 rivers en route, 
this seamless steel petroleoduct at ca- 
pacity flow would bring in 300,000 barrels 
of oil daily for the East; already the oil 
head, moving at 3 to 4 miles an hour, was 
crossing Ohio, and mechanics were racing 
ahead of it to install pumping stations 
along the line. 

After watching two workers weld the 
final joint in the pipe, Ickes declared: 
“Let us not, in the knowledge that the 
Big Inch is ready to flow new quantities 
of oil into the East, plead for an increase 
in pleasure driving at the expense of an 
increase in the power of our attack.” 


Byrnes: The War Mobilizer took no 
sides. He said his study of the whole pe- 
troleum situation, aimed to clear up “con- 
fusion in the public mind,” would be com- 
pleted probably this week. And he added 
a highly significant point: His concern was 
not so much with gasoline as with oil for 
heating next winter. 


Significance 


Though final word on gasoline rested 
with Byrnes, it was evident last week that 
the outlook for motorists generally was not 
too good. 

Take Big Inch, for example. Though it 
will benefit the East by moving oil faster, 
it will do so partly at the expense of the 
Midwest; A-card coupons for Easterners 
will go up, and the Midwesterners down, 
to perhaps $ gallons. The pipe will reach a 
rate of 100,000 barrels a day by Aug. 1, 
and capacity of about 300,000 barrels a 
day by Sept. 1. But the figure isn’t as rosy 
as it looks at first glance. 

For one thing, it will be partly offset by 
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SMACK IN THE CENTER of Boston, the 
same delicious oranges that grew heavy 
on the trees in sunny California groves! 
It takes Engineered Air and lots of it 
-—to bring this treeripened flavor of 
oranges to Boston or any other distant 
place. From the time California hands 
reach up to pluck them from the branch, 
“Air at Work” takes over—through days 
of crating ...storing...marketing. Let’s 
see just how it’s done... 


* 





p | After grading, precision blasts of moisture- 
® laden air go to work on the fruit—to pro- 
duce a uniform golden color in every ball of 
eunshine. Precision Sturtevant exhaust is also 
ealled for—to carry away the carbon monoxide 
which all citrus fruits “exhale”. 


Clic atllbch.. 


TO TAKE AN 


ORANGE TREE TO BOSTON 


2 Next, cold air is blown out into the pre- 

® cooling room via a special Sturtevant air 
handling system—circulated through every crate 
of fruit—chilling it to the exact point where 
full flavor and juice content are retained. 





3 Now comes the final touch of precision air 
* control. In giant warehouses, crates are 
stored under completely conditioned air—con- 
trolled within one degree of temperature and 
one percent of humidity—resulting in the high- 
est quality product at the market, a ‘more ex- 
tended selling season as well. 


CP 





Yes, you’re getting a lot of “Air at Work” whenever you purchase citrus 
fruits ... 2634 pounds of air with every dozen oranges—18 pounds with a | 
dozen lemons—177 pounds with a dozen grapefruit! 


HOW MUCH AIR TO PRESERVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCT? 
Engineered AIR...to ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes, or 
burn fuel more economically ...will make the difference between profit and 


loss for many a post-war venture. 
Sturtevant is ready to work with you 
or your post-war planning commit- 
tee to start solving these “engineered 
air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park « « Boston, Mass. 
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a slowdown in tank-car shipments. For in- 
stead of their previous short haul from 
Norris City, with its vast storage capacity, 
the cars will now have to make longer runs 
from Oklahoma and Texas with their less 
adequate loading facilities. Also, cold 
weather will cut oil transport generally: 
Barge routes will freeze over; oil in pipe- 
lines will thicken and move more slowly, 
and frozen valves on tank cars will have to 
be thawed before they can be unloaded. 
Thus the total eastward movement of 
petroleum and petroleum products for the 
rest of the year will range around these 
authoritative estimates (in barrels per 
day): 

July—1,520,000 

August—1,580,000 

September—1 680,000 

October—1,680,000 

November—1 630,000 

December—1,600,000 


So the over-all increase in all petroleum 
products will come down to only 80,000 
barrels a day in December. Out of that 
bonus first shares will go to the armed 
forces, truckers, and farmers. Also, much 
of it will be in much needed fuel oil: 
emergency military demands on transport 
facilities have prevented Ickes from build- 
ing up Eastern heating-oil reserves ade- 
quately during the summer. Way down 
at the end of the list, motorists will get 
whatever is left. 

It was to carry out his job of maintain. 
ing this order of priorities that Ickes took 
his pessimistic outlook for drivers last 
week. Brown, rationer for civilians and 
highly sensitive to their grumblings, fought 
equally hard for his charges. But Wash- 
ington observers cited Ickes’s record as an 
accurate prophet on oil and recalled that he 
had asked for Big Inch in 1940, which was 
two years before construction was begun. 
Each previous cry of wolf by the cur- 
mudgeon had disclosed a wolf at the 
door. 


Billion Dollar Baby é 


The June accounting of Lend-Lease was 
a blockbuster. For the first time expendi- 
tures during a single month passed the 
billion-dollar mark—to $1,030,000,000. Put 
that into dollar bills and you have a 
stack that is 60 miles high and weighing 
1,351 tons. 

This vast June outlay of munitions, food, 
and services, $0 per cent higher than in 
May, brought the Lend-Lease total since 
1941 close to $13,000,000,000. Just who 
got how much in June, Administrator Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. did not say, but the 
March quarterly report to Congress showed 
distribution then running roughly one-third 
each to the United Kingdom, Russia, and 
other areas. 

That Lend-Lease had at least the North 
African situation well in hand was indi- 
cated last week in the resignation of Stet- 
tinius’s special assistant John Cowles, who 
had surveyed needs in French and Italian 
colonies now in Allied hands. Like his 
brother Gardner Cowles, ex-chief of the 
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".,.our machine operators! errors 
decreased 52%" 


How office workers become more accurate, 


more productive, with sound conditioning 


Tt STARTLING reduction of 52% 
in machine operators’ errors is a 
matter of actual record in the offices 
of a well known company, covering 
many employees over an extended 
period. It is only one instance out of 


thousands where human efficiency 


has been stepped up by Sound Condi- 
tioning with Acousti-Celotex— the 
world’s most widely used material for 
the scientific abatement of noise. 


Noise distracts and disturbs, causes 
fatigue and carelessness. Noise- 
frayed nerves contribute to errors, 
throw judgment off balance, render 
dispositions irritable. In offices and 
factories, schools and hospitals all 
over America, Sound Conditioning 
with Acousti-Celotex is aiding the 








Sal 


war effort by removing the mental 
and physical hazard of noise. 


If you suspect that needless noise 
is hampering production, disturbing 
efficiency, or otherwise interfering 
with peak performance in your field, 
let your nearby Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor consider the case with you. 
He is a member of the world’s most 
experienced acoustical group, and his 
recommendations involve no obliga- 
tion on your part. A note to us will 
bring him to your desk. 


PREE: Write for your copy 
of the informative booklet, 
“25 Answers to Questions on 
Sound Conditioning.” You 
can read tt in 8 minutes. 
Address The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 
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WHO'S WHO 


A few recent additions to the hun- 
dreds of organizations who have 
increased efficiency through Sound 
Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 


FAIRSANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wiscensin 


J.1. CASE COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
North Chicago, Illinois 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
Algonac, Michigan 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Chicage, Illinois 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
. Bound Brook, New Jersey 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 





uy STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 
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Seld by Acousti-Celotez Distributors Everywhere ... la Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
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Office of War Information’s ill-starred do- 
mestic operations (NEWSWEEK, July 12), 
John Cowles returned to publishing—his 
post as president of The Minneapolis Star- 
Journal. ‘ 


Spud Glut 


Potatoes, almost unobtainable a while 
ago, so flooded the market last week that 
the War Food Administration in its pro- 
gram to keep up prices had bought 4,000 
carloads, given 1,000 to hospitals ‘and re- 
lief organizations, and considered using the 
rest for livestock before they spoil. 


Fowl! Play 


The nation’s happiest hunting ground 
for black marketers has long been the Del- 
marva area—the Eastern Shore peninsula 
taking in parts of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia, and the largest poultry region in 
the East. Illegal dealers from as far away 
as New York and Indianapolis increasingly 
tapped the Delmarva weekly production 
of 4,000,000 pounds, a quarter of which had 
been earmarked for the Army.* Chiselers 
paid as high as 40 cents a pound and an 
average of 32-35 cents, against a ceiling of 
28% cents. The Army had a hard time 
finding its chicken quota. 

Incensed, the Senate Small Business 
Committee suggested two-fisted counter- 
measures. Last week, drawing on the au- 
thority of the Second War Powers Act, 
and backed by the Army, the Office of 
Price Administration moved. Near Dover, 
on the du Pont Highway and feeder roads 
leading out of the Eastern Shore, were 
stationed Army officers accompanied by 
OPA inspectors. By military requisition 
every load of chickens meeting Army 
‘standards was commandeered and paid 
for at 2914 cents a pound (including an 
allowance for weight shrinkage) . This gave 
legal dealers an estimated profit of 5% 
cents, and left the greedy holding a big 
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The Army gobbled up the gobblers and stepped in to make fowl black marketers play fair 


bag of feathers. The requisitioned fowl 
were ordered to Salisbury, Md., for proc- 
essing. 

OPA officials were jubilant over initial 
hauls of 54,000 and 41,000 pounds on suc- 
cessive days. They regretted that of the 
first thirteen truckloads only six came up 
to Army standards. Remaining loads were 
allowed to proceed, but all that showed up- 
grading on invoices will bring prosecu- 
tion. As the blockade tightened, birdleg- 
gers took to the back roads. On the second 
day some $0 trucks slipped through the 
net, but the Army deployed over the 
countryside and speedily got the situation 
in hand. 

Behind the Army-OPA blitz on black 
marketers lay the fact that the nation’s 
widely scattered poultry raisers and their 
output are almost impossible to police. 
The road-block tactics were adopted on the 
theory that no dealer would want to risk 
paying high prices for poultry and then 
have the Army take it over at ceiling levels. 
Thus officials hoped the black market 
would be driven out of business. But 
there’s nothing to prevent the black mar- 
keters from going back into business the 
moment the OPA calls its inspectors off the 
highways. 


§ On behalf of the Army the War Food 
Administration banned all turkey sales to 
civilians during August and September to 
make sure soldiers all over the world get 
their gobblers on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. In fact, Army regulations demand 
roast turkey on those days. The corps 
pointed out that the freeze will still leave 
90 per cent of the year’s turkey crop for 
civilians. 


Wallace’s World 


To Detroit last week went Henry A. 
Wallace for one of the crucial speeches of 


his career. At the State Fair Grounds he | 


addressed a labor mass meeting. He was in 
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semi-disgrace, shorn of administrative pow- 
er by the liquidation of his Board of 
Economic Warfare (NEwswEEK, July 26). 
Nevertheless the Vice President showed 
himself as crusading an economic thinker 
as ever. His plea: a nation and world of 
abundance. 


National: “I have known the Presi- 
dent intimately for ten years,” said Wal- 
lace, “and in the final showdown he has 
always put human rights first. There are 
powerful groups who hope to take ad- 
vantage of the President’s concentration 
on the war effort to destroy everything he 
has accomplished on the domestic front 
over the last ten years. Some people call 
these powerful groups ‘isolationists,’ others 
call them ‘reactionaries,’ and still others, 
seeing them following in European foot- 
steps, call them ‘American Fascists’ . . .” 

“Too many millions of our people have 
come out of the dark cellars and squalor of 
unemployment ever to go back.” 


International: “The world is 8 
neighborhood,” said the Vice President. 
“The Post War Problems Committee of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers (businessmen all) has wisely declared 
that increased production in other coun- 
tries will not reduce living standards in 
the United States. Those twisters of fact 
who shriek that your Vice President is a 
wild-eyed dreamer trying to set up TVA’s 
on the Danube and deliver a bottle of milk 
to every Hottentot every morning should 
read that report. No business prospers 
without prosperous customers. That is 
plain common sense.” 

Wallace listed three American respon- 
sibilities for the peace: 


{ Enlightenment of the people: “Enlight- 
enment can educate us with regard to the 
fundamental decencies and understand- 
ings which are essential if our power is to 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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SENGER AND CARGO 

! PLANES of many nations 

will ply the air after the war. That 
is a certainty! 

The problems involved are 

totally different from any that ever 

confronted the world because 


there is only one air... inter- 
national air! 


* * * 


The necessity immediately to study 
these problems is forced upon us by the 
rapid ascendancy of global military avi- 
ation. Prior to this war, aviation ranked 
in 40th place among the industries of 
the United States. Today it is No. 1. 


Four years ago, all of the domestic 
Airlines in the United States operated a 
total of about only 265 transport planes 
-seand received public patronage for 
only about half of their capacity. Now, 
in a single month, we build more than 
25 times that number of aircraft. 


Before 1939, American pilots made 
about 33 transatlantic flights. During 
this one year of 1943, tens of thousunds 
of flights will be made over the Atlantic 
Ocean alone. Our Army Air Transport 
Command, and our Airlines under the 
Army’s direction, fly millions of miles 
daily, over oceans and continents, over 
jungles and arctic regions. 


oe * * 


International air traffic, therefore, is be- 
ing debated in our Congress and in the 
British and Canadian Parliaments, The 
political, economic and social potentials 
are being pondered by our State Depart- 
ment and by officials of other nations. 
Our President has appointed an inter- 
departmental committee to seek answers 


to the many momentous questions 
involved. 


INTERNATIONAL | 





The regulations evolved by these men, 
working in co-operation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, with the approval 
of the President and Congress, will 
affect every nation. 


“ We cannot escape the consequences 
any more than we can escape air itself. 
Because air brings all peoples closer to- 
gether, these men are making the blue- 
print for how best for us to live together. 

* * 


There is no adequate precedent to guide 
these architects of our new world. 
Theirs is a more imperative pioneering 
job than faced our ancient ancestors 
when the sphericity of the earth was 
discovered. Past generations took cen- 
turies for the transition from the flat 
world to transportation around the 
world. 


But the speed of the airplane, its free- 
dom to travel in any direction, over land 
and water alike, create changes at a rate 
faster and on a scale vaster than have 
ever challenged men before. Therefore, 
our postwar-air committeemen must 
weigh factors that are as different, both 
in kind and degree, from elements 
inherent in land-and-water-transporta- 
tion, as air itself differs from the earth 
it surrounds, 

eee 
The surface of the earth is divided into 
many “pieces”: oceans, continents, 
islands and topographical barriers. In 
contrast, air is all in one “piece.” 

Everyone is air-linked by the conti- 
nuity of air to everyone else on earth. 
Every country equally is exposed to the 
constructive use of air and equally is 
vulnerable to its destructive misuse. Be- 
cause airplanes travel above the earth, 
no nation can ensconce itself behind 
surface boundary lines or buffer states. 

* * * 
While a major obligation is to maintain 
aerial prowess for our own nation’s 
protection we must recognize that air is 





not local, but universal. Inseparably it 
encompasses all of the earth. Therefore 
the well-being of all countries is becom- 
ing more interdependent in ratio to the 
speed and volume of air transportation. 


There is no better way to insure our 
nation’s future in the air than to follow 
the American way. Private enterprise 
developéd our Airline industry, making 
possible the foundation upon which we 
built our war-expanded aviation—a 
foundation so firm that quickly we over- 
took and surpassed the totalitarian 
nations, 

ele. Re. 


In order that the benefits of postwar 
commercial use of the air may be avail- 
able to all peoples, we favor govern- 


-mentally regulated international Airline 


competition. 

Before this war the Airlines of the 
United States led the world. During this 
war they are measuring up to unprece- 
dented demands both at home and over- 
seas. There is no question as to their 
ability to continue to do so after the 
war. 

However, what is more important 
than the ambition of any one Airline is 
the furtherance of our national welfare, 
in the new relationship of peoples in 
our changing world. Therefore the post- 
war-air program must be predicated 
upon agreements between nations. 


* * * 


In the final analysis our status in 
world-air is a matter of individual re- 
sponsibility. Air-rules cannot make of 
us an airfaring nation. They can only 
give us the opportunity, along with 
other countries, to utilize the air most 
effectively. 


A.N KEMP 


President, AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. 
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Havoc, Dauntless, Skymaster! 
DouGLas stands for a lot of 
planes designed for specific war- 
time jobs — Army light bomb- 
ers, Navy dive bombers, C-54 
“flying Boxcars”, old faithful 
DC transports. Douglas was 
building them or was ready to 
build them at the very mo- 
ment of attack at Pearl Har- 
bor! The C-54, biggest craft in 
quantity production anywhere, 
was coming off assembly lines 
a month after December 7, 
1941! The A-20, fastest hit- 
and-run bomber in the world, 
was in service with the RAF 
by the hundreds long before! 
Navy Dauntless dive bombers 
had been tested, proved, ac- 
cepted and produced in quan- : 
tities to equip every flat-top in CULVER 
our Pacific Fleet! Before Pearl 
Harbor! 

America can be thankful that 
she has organizations like 
Douglas Aircraft Company — 
that don’t wait to: be asked to 
look ahead! Before Pearl Har- 
bor, biggest U. S. producer of 
commercial transport planes— 
Douglas went ahead to become 
a major producer of bombers 
and military transports as well, 
producing today one-sixth of 
the total tonnage of all air- 
craft built in U. S.! When Axis 
unconditional surrender comes, 
sky liners and flying freight 
trains will flow from Douglas 
assembly lines. Then, as now, 
America will say: “Douglas 
was ready!” 





HUNDREDS of other manufac- 
turers had to be ready along 
with Douglas to write the story 
of accomplishment — with in- 
struments, accessories, equip- 
ment, tools, supplies and parts! 
Here at Roebling we know 
what those others accomplished 
too, for Roebling had to be 
ready to supply thousands of 
America’s new planes with 
control cord—every inch made 
to Roebling standards! Aircord 
Division, John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Branches JR 
and Warehouses in fitch. 
Principal Cities. —S 


*In these freq t ges, Roebling saiutee 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 
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Russian Policy and the German Manifesto 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


It regarded as an authentic declara- 
tion of Russian Policy, the Free German 
manifesto issued from Moscow last week 
would be one of the most momentous 
diplomatic documents of the war. It is 
a direct appeal to the German Army 
and people to throw Hitler overboard, 
withdraw their armed forces to the 
borders of Germany, and sue for peace 
now. The advantages thus to be ob- 
tained by the Germans, as stated or 
strongly implied in the manifesto are: 

1—Freedom from occupation by Allied 
forces. 

9—Preservation of Germany as a 
political unit. 

3—Preservation of Germany as an 
armed power. 

4—Punishment, after trial, only for 
the instigators of the war and “their 
ringleaders and accomplices”; amnesty 
for all others including “Hitler adherents 
who in good time will renounce him and 
join the movement for a free Germany.” 

These proposals are even more gener- 
ous than Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It 
is reasonable to presume that if the 
German generals were convinced that 
they could obtain peace on such terms 
they would not delay in removing Hitler 
and his satellites. They could save Ger- 
many, its army, and its industry. 

If they delay until Allied troops 
storm the citadel of the Reich, the 
manifesto warns, they must expect not 
only complete disarmament but long- 
time military occupation and the polit- 
ical dismemberment of Germany. 

To make the offer even more at- 
tractive, the manifesto stresses that the 
new Germany must be a democratic 
capitalistic state in which property as 
well as political rights are protected. 
That is, Russia does not want and will 
not try to foster a Communist Germany. 

In short, this document seems to say 
to the Germans: You have nothing to 
fear from Russia. Unlike the United 
States and Britain, the Russians do not 
ask for “unconditional surrender” and 
have no desire to destroy Germany as 
a political unit and as an armed power. 
Get back in your own corner and make 
peace with Russia now. 


Is this a genuine expression of 
Russian policy? Only Stalin and a few 
others know, and they are not telling. 
London and Washington have been left 
to their own guesses. The manifesto was 
signed by a group of German refugees 


and prisoners of war in Russia—most of 
them known Communists. It was not 
only broadcast to Germany but publi- 
cized to the Russian people through the 
Soviet press. Obviously this was not 
done as an accommodation to a group 
of German Communists. It was done for 
definite and important purposes. But 
it lacks the authority of a direct ex- 
pression by the Soviet government. 

The press dispatches from Moscow 
hint that the Soviet government wishes 
to have the manifesto regarded by its 
western Allies as a warning, or com- 
plaint. J.ondon and Washington have of- 
fered hospitality to governments-in-exile 
and refugee groups, some of which 
Moscow looks upon with suspicion. So 
Russia reciprocates. Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill made a joint appeal to 
the Italian people. All right—the United 
States and Britain are fighting Italy. 
They are setting up a military govern- 
ment in which the Russians have no 
part. We have not collaborated with the 
Russians by opening what they regard 
as a “second front” against Germany. 
So the Russians feel free to conduct 
political warfare against Germany as 
they see fit—and to make peace on their 
own terms. 

So the manifesto seems to contain at 
least two hints to the United States and 
Britain. First, that if we don’t want the 
Russians to make a separate peace with 
Germany we had better invade Europe 
from the west quickly. Secondly, that 
Russia intends to have a major voice in 
determining the terms of the peace. 


Washington officials do not regard 
the manifesto with alarm. They believe 
that Russia’s interest in the complete 
defeat and disarmament of Germany is 
as great as Britain's and ours. By the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty, the Russians are 
bound not to conclude a separate peace 
without the consent of Great Britain. 
If Russian military power had been 
smashed, this consent could hardly have 
been withheld. But, having survived the 
worst, Russia now has strong incentives 
to fight through to complete victory as 
a full-fledged partner in the aHiance. 

But the manifesto is, nevertheless, 
disquieting. It calls attention to the lack 
of coordination between the British- 
American and Russian wings of the 
alliance. It hints that the reconciliation 
of Anglo-American and Russian views 
and interests may not be easy. 











WOOD PLAYS A VITAL PART in building UNCLE SAM'S HARD-HITTING PT BOATS WOOD-WINGED AIRCRAFT are exception- {N CONCENTRATED WAR PRODUCTION 
“Liberty’’ Ships, about 350,000 board are made of light, wood construction for ally strong, resist fire, and do not AREAS, thousands of prefabricated homes 
feet per ship are needed. Muchis re-used high speed, strength and maneuverability. ‘‘flower'’ when struck by enemy bullet. like these are solving housing problems 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
be a blessing to the world and not a 
curse.” 


{ Abundant production for full employ- 
ment: “We must completely turn away 
from scarcity economics . . . The little pigs 
did not die in vain . . . The fact that it was 
necessary to kill them gave the American 
public a complete and utter abhorrence of 
scarcity economics.” 


{| World cooperation: “We must continue 
our splendid teamwork with the British. 
We must become better acquainted with 
our new friends, the Russians.” 

“There will be heartbreaking delays— 
there will be prejudices creeping in,” Wal- 
lace declared. “But the day of victory for 
humanity will come . . . Nothing will pre- 
vail against the common man’s peace in a 
common man’s world.” 


Hague Heyday 
Court Decision Gives Boss 
Edge in Feud With Governor 


Democratic Gov. Charles Edison of New 
Jersey lost a vital round last week in his 
long drawn-out bout with Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, Democratic boss of 
the state. A Chancery Court decision ruled 
unconstitutional the legislation designed to 
settle a nine-year tax controversy between 
the state and its major railroads. Backed 
by the Governor and bucked by the 
Mayor, it was this legislation that made 
the two Jersey chieftains the deadly politi- 
cal enemies they are and set off their 


ee nal 


feud, one of the most spectacular in the 
48 states. 

The railroads owed Jersey millions 
when Edison, elected with Hague’s sup- 
port, began serving his three-year term in 
January 1941. Bankruptcy was likely, the 
carriers argued, if they had to make full 
payment of taxes and accrued interest for 
the years 1982-40. So the Governor and 
the Republican majority in the Legislature 
worked for a compromise: The $24,000,000 
interest was to be remitted and the $34,- 
$59,519 principal paid over periods rang- 
ing up to twenty years; a new formula for 
taxation would be set up. 

Mayor Hague, whose city claimed a 
$20,000,000 share* in the taxes and inter- 
est, howled with rage. He charged that 
Edison was in cahoots with the railroads 
and had spent thousands of dollars in 
newspaper advertising denouncing him 
and the compromise as “knavish” and 
“shameful.” 

Finally Attorney General David T. 
Wilentz (a Hague man and prosecutor of 
Richard Hauptmann, Lindbergh baby kill- 
er) challenged the legislation in court. He 
set the principal at $45,625,519 and de- 
clared the accrued interest was actually 
more than the $24,000,000 stipulated in 
the statute. And in Trenton last Tuesday 
Vice Chancellor Wilfred H. Jayne an- 
nounced his decision. Only the provision 
for a new taxation formula survived. Pend- 
ing the expected appeal and final settle- 





*The Erie, the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, the Lehigh Valley, and Central of 
New Jersey all own extensive property in Jersey 
City. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has a 
terminal in Hoboken. 
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ment, he continued a temporary injunction 
restraining the State Treasurer from dis- 
tributing to municipalities some $16,000,- 
000 the roads had already paid the state. 
Governor Edison had no comment. The 
Mayor crowed but warned the public that 
“the Governor will attempt to again aid 
the railroads behind his mask of perfidy 
and deceit.” 

The decision was more than a personal 
victory for Jersey City’s 67-year-old, Red- 
baiting, Boss Hague, who recently learned 
that New Jersey Communists wanted to be 
his political bedfellows (NEwswEEk, July 
19). New Jersey, where no governor may 
succeed himself, elects a new chief execu- 
tive in November, and the prestige of hav- 
ing trounced Edison on the railroad issue 
probably will help the Mayor name his 
own candidate. 


Tabloid Tragedy 


Vainly for more than two years, Herbert 
L. Kobrak, 59, Hungarian-born ex-manag- 
ing editor of foreign-language newspapers, 
had tried to whip up interest in the idea of 
a new tabloid picture newspaper for Cleve- 
land. Most persistently he worked on John 
S. McCarrens, president of The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and The Cleveland News, 
and twice ex-president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Last Thursday afternoon by appoint- 
ment Kobrak called on McCarrens. Secre- 
taries outside heard well-tempered words 
of greeting, then the beginning of an 
argument which lasted $0 minutes. Sud- 
denly four shots were fired. Bleeding from 
wounds in his left and right forearms and 
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Masked Ball: Men of the Army Air Forces Technical mock gas attack during a real sojtball game. Team and 


Training Command School at Pawling, N.Y., are taught to 


spectators donned masks and went right on with the game. 
be ready to take anything anytime—including a surprise The batter has just hit toward gas-clouded third base. 

















Keep That Powder Moving! 


ANOTHER ESSENTIAL JOB THAT ONLY 
TRUCK-TRAILERS COULD HANDLE 


IF THERE’S any job that must be 
_ kept running smoothly, it’s the 
loading of the powder that pro- 
pels our projectiles where they 
will hurt the Japanazis the most. 


That’s why, down in the south- 
ern mountains, a huge loading 
Fans - - one of the biggest in 
merica . . depends on Truck- 
Trailers to get the powder where 
it’s needed .. when it’s needed. 


Executives of this plant will tell 


back to other igloos to await final 
shipment. 
Many movements are involved 
« - with much loading and unload- 
ing time. That’s where “shuttling” 
comes in. ‘‘Shuttling” means that 
one truck handles two or more 
Trailers . . it’s always busy pulling 
one Trailer while the others are 
being loaded and unloaded. In: 
this way, the 20 power units do 
the work of 50 .. and, in addi- 


you that transportation is the tion, haul bigger loads than 
secret of a pow er-loading oper- trucks of that size would Carry. 
ation. Movements must be as \ TRAILERS FOR SAFETY, TOO 
synchronized as the parts of your 
watch. Powder can’t accumulate 
anywhere along the line. . it’s too 
dangerous. It must come to the 
line precisely as it’s needed . . and 
be hauled away the instant the 
operation is finished. 


50 TRAILERS—20 TRUCKS 


A fleet of 50 Fruehauf Trailers, 
used in a “shuttle” system with 
only 20 truck-tractors, handles 
these hauls, along with all others 

in the loading operation. Bulk 
powder is first hauled to under- 
ground storage magazines called 
“igloos” .. then, as needed, to 
other magazines from which load- 
ing, or assembly, lines are fed . . 
then the bagged powder goes 


Safety, even more than synchro- 
nization, is essential in a powder- 
loading operation. If a motor unit 
should catch fire, the driver can, 
without leaving the cab, set the 
Fruehauf automatic front supports 
and drive the flaming truck away 
from the powder-laden Trailer. 
This specialized operation is 
only one of thousands in which 
Truck-Trailers are doing essential 
war work that couldn’t be done 
as efficiently and economically, if 
at all, by other means. 
The welfare of all American 
industry demands that our motor 
transport be kept running—that 
parts, tires and replacement vehi- 
cles be made available. 


feaee 
Thatlore Rureveing! 
Trailer operators know that 
Fruehaufs require little service 
attention, but when it is need- 
ed, there’s a Factory Branch 
Service Station conveniently 
close. Fruehauf maintains the 
only nation-wide Trailer serv- 
ice organization, with fully 
equipped shops and complete 
parts stocks in more than 
fifty strategically lo- 
cated cities, 








World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY «x 
Member Automotive Councsl for War Production 


DETROIT 


FRUEHAUF 7@AILER® 


TRUCK.TRAILER TRANSPORT 1S DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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his abdomen, the 74-year-old McCarrens 
staggered from his office and collapsed. 

In the office employes found Kobrak 
unconscious, a bullet wound in his right 
temple, a pearl-handled revolver on the 
floor. He died $8 minutes later in the 
same hospital where surgeons were pre- 
paring to give McCarrens blood trans- 
fusions to save his life. But on Saturday 
McCarrens died. The one bullet had 
pierced the publisher’s intestines 22 times. 

Police, searching Kobrak’s brief case, 
found a windy letter suggesting that he 
might have contemplated shooting Mc- 
Carrens months ago. 


OPA’s ABC’s 


As a “step in simplifying” its regula- 
tions, the Office of Price Administration 
last week issued a summation of price- 
control modifications. In 49 pages, it re- 
duced OPA rulings to such a-b-c terms 
as these: 


{ “Maximum prices for sales of imported 
cottonseed and peanut-oil meals and oil 
cakes. No person shall sell or deliver im- 
ported cottonseed or peanut-oil meals or 
oil cakes at a higher price than could law- 
fully be charged for a like sale or delivery 
by a like class of seller of domestic cotton- 
seed or peanut-oil meals or oil cakes: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of the first sale 
within the United States the seller can 
charge no more than he could lawfully 
charge if he had purchased the meal or 
cake in question from that domestic proc- 
essor located at or nearest to the port 
of entry of the meal or cake in question: 
And provided further, That a mixed feed 
manufacturer in determining maximum 

















prices under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. $78 on his mixed feed for animals and 
poultry shall calculate his ‘cost’ of any 
imported cottonseed or peanut-oil meals or 
oil cakes used therein at the maximum 
price thereof as above provided if he pur- 
chased the same within the United States 
or if he did not then at the maximum 
price thereof as above provided as if he 
were the first seller thereof within the 
United States to a buyer located at his 
production plant.” 


q “ ‘Bread crumbs’ is the commodity here- 
tofore known to the trade as such.” 


q “ “Oleomargarine’ means all those prod- 
ucts labeled and sold as oleomargarine.” 

q “ ‘California grape wine’ means grape 
wine produced in the State of California.” 














Service Sweethearts: Take it 
from one who makes a business out 
of it, these are the queens of the pin- 
ups. Irving Klaw of New York, who 
has sold 500,000 stills in the past 
year, most of them for a nickel or 
dime, gets as much as a quarter for 
shots of Betty Grable (top), Dorothy 
Lamour (left), and Lana Turner, 
who rate 1-8-8 with soldiers. And 
most servicemen prefer to see their 
favorites in leggy poses.like these. 


Traitors 


Looking ahead to the day of reckoning, 
a Federal grand jury in Washington, D.C., 
last week indicted on a charge of treason 
eight United States citizens who have been 
broadcasting Nazi and Fascist propaganda 
from Germany and Italy (Newsweek, 
April 6, 1942). 

Named as traitors were Jane Anderson, 
50, former Atlanta-born newspaperwoman; 
Robert H. Best, 47, ex-United Press cor- 
respondent who decided to stay in Europe 
last summer rather than return with other 
American newspapermen when they were 
released from internment; Frederick Wil- 
helm Kaltenbach, 48, formerly of. Du- 
buque, Iowa, the American counterpart of 
Berlin’s “Lord Haw Haw”; Ezra Pound, 
57, poet long resident in Italy; Constance 
Drexel, 48, newspaper correspondent and 
Hitler admirer; Douglas Chandler, 54, one- 
time reporter and columnist of The Balti- 
more Sunday American and_ ex-broker; 
Edward Leo Delaney, 57, bit-part actor, 
formerly of Olney, Ill., and Max Oscar 
Otto Koischwitz, 41, ex-faculty member 
at Columbia University and Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. Should they be con- 
victed they face a maximum penalty of 


death. 


Double Canfield 


Sgt. James Canfield last week smiled 
the smile of a man who had just won both 
ways. Last year at Camp Callan, Calif., 
he joined Love Insurance Ltd., which set 
out to do just what its name implied. He 
paid premiums of 25 cents a month. Then 
his girl, Margie Finch of Birmingham, 
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The Black Market turns up a FARM JOURNAL 


Since we couldn’t accept your subscription, Mr. Newfarmer, 

we can’t really blame you for bribing the Gilman boy to | ! 
bring over his family’s copy. Now you'll understand why ' 
2,700,000 intelligent farmers have subscribed to the FARM 
JOURNAL— and the number would be far greater if the 

paper limitation didn’t keep us from printing more. 


Speaking of black markets, the FARM JOURNAL was the 
first national magazine to print authoritative articles on the 
subject as it applies to food, and to suggest practical rem- 
edies. This is the sort of vital editorial material which has 
won outstanding leadership for the FARM JOURNAL, both ; 
in circulation and influence. Its pages are packed with the : 
reading that rural people want. 


Ne Jase Metac s, 





FARM 


_— Of the ‘ 
FIRST FOUR ‘ 
General Magazines ; 


ONE 


covers the rural market 





GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher HP} (§) O68 $a ‘0s © Ope = Vachington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
Firrssce 2 de f Wife 
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Ala., heard that he had been given a lift 
by Ginger Rogers. She got jealous and 
threw him over. Canfield collected $15 
from LIL. 

But later Margie changed her mind. 
They were married last week in Birming- 
ham. Because LIL’s members have scat- 
tered to other posts, the sergeant couldn’t 
now pay back the $15 even if he tried. 


Gagged Publicists 


AAA’s Press Agents Stilled 
by Foxy Farm-Bloc Maneuver 


Three weeks ago, with unconcealed -mis- 
givings, the President signed the most 
bitterly debated Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Act of his career. So doing, he fired 
a shot that exploded squarely in the face 
of the Department of Agriculture’s most 
powerful action agency. The militant farm 
bloc had set the fuse by forcing in a rider 
banning the use of Federal funds to pay 
the salaries of Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration field publicity agents. The 
idea was to prevent the AAA from agitat- 
ing for its own perpetuation. 

With approval from on high by the 
War Food Administration, the chief of the 
AAA, Rancher N. E. Dodd of Oregon, last 
week put the order into effect. As inter- 
preted it gagged not only AAA’s publicity 
division in the field but the entire staff of 
200,000 regional state and county em- 
ployes. In detail it forbade: (1) news- 
paper releases, photos, and mats; (2) radio 
scripts and transcriptions; (3) movie 
shorts; (4) posters and exhibits; (5) 
magazine articles and photo stories; (6) 
promotional publications; and (7) word- 
of-mouth appeals for support at the polls. 
Never before had the entire staff of so 
important an agency been so thoroughly 
silenced. 

All agreed that the curb was a smashing 
victory for Ed O’Neal, arch strategist of 
the Farm Bureau (strongest farmers’ 
lobby) . For the bureau is interlocked with 
the Extension Service, AAA’s rival in the 
field; in many instances it contributes, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Smith-Lever 
Act, to the pay of county extension agents. 
Without comment O’Neal pointed out that 
on May 22 he had made these recommenda- 
tions to the agricultural subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee: 

“In order to aid in reduction of expend- 
itures and eliminate overlapping services, 
assign all information, educational and 
promotional functions of AAA in states to 
the state extension services, and authorize 
transfer of necessary funds for these pur- 
poses; prohibit use of AAA funds for re- 
gional state or county AAA employes.” 

Thus, with AAA representatives mum, 
Extension Service agents can sing their 
tune unmolested. This would automatical- 
ly further the Farm Bureau’s ultimate ob- 
jective of decentralizing and controlling 
American agricultural policy, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture demoted to the 
role of technical adviser. 
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Preacher’s Son 


The spark plug of the United Nations 
Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture, set up by the Hot Springs food 
conference, is its American member Paul 
Appleby, Under Secretary of Agriculture. 
For reasons of diplomacy the chairman- 
ship went to a Canadian (L. B. Pearson) , 
but Appleby seems slated to be the com- 
mission’s moving spirit—and he is that 
partly because he represents the world’s 
most bountiful nation, partly because the 
commission operates in Washington, and 
partly because of the drive of the man 
himself. Last week the first meeting of the 
executive committee was held in his office. 

Appleby has high hopes for the com- 
mission’s future. For one thing, members 
are all responsible representatives of their 
governments, not isolated technicians who 








Harris & Ewing 


Appleby, spark plug for world food 


could readily be by-passed. Also, each na- 
tion will report regularly to the interna- 
tional organization, thus stirring competi- 
tion for good records. One South American 
country has already indicated that it 
would be willing to shift from surplus wheat 
production to potatoes if urged to do so 
by an international body of this kind. 

Born in Greene County, Mo., in 1891, 
the son of a minister, Paul Appleby first 
made a name for himself by printing a 
little magazine on a press his father had 
given him. He was only 9 when he started 
and exchanged articles with other amateur 
newspapermen all over the world, sup- 
porting the project largely by delivering 
morning and evening papers. 

At Grinnell College in Iowa, Appleby got 





his first job (washing dishes) through an 
upper classman who headed the employ 
ment service. That young man’s nan 
was Chester Davis. It was Davis, too, wlw 
later called Appleby from work on a 
Washington State fruit ranch to join him 
on a Montana weekly. 

Appleby’s first act in his new job wa: 
to hire a boy on a bicycle to report local 
farm news. At that time most couniry 
papers limited themselves to personal col- 
umns about who was visiting whom, or 
old Mrs. Darcy’s backache. So Appleby’s 
crop news was something of an innova. - 
tion. As he progressed to running his own 
weeklies in Minnesota and Iowa, he ex- 
panded this reporting, until his last Iowa 
paper had more farm reporting than gen- 
eral news. As an editorial writer (1924-28) 
on The Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
Appleby stuck almost exclusively to agri- 
cultural topics. 

It was in Iowa that Appleby first met 
Henry A. Wallace. When Wallace became 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1933, he called 
Appleby from ‘his job of running two Vir- 
ginia weeklies to be his executive assist- 
ant. The two men became close friends. 
Appleby was Wallace’s right-hand man in 
the department, working particularly on 
administrative organization. He had, and 
has, a burning desire to get able, well- 
trained, and nonpolitical young men into 
government. Roy F. Hendrickson, present 
Food Distribution Administrator, was one 
of his protégés. 

After Wallace left the department, Ap- 
pleby got a boost in title—to Under Sec- 
retary—but a drop in power. Isolated in 
the department, except for some routine 
business, he turned his attention to for- 
eign food problems. Twice he went to 
England to help our Ally with intensified 
agricultural production. 

Appleby is small and undistinguished, 
quiet; moody, and serious. Because he is 
forthright with people, he has had run-ins 
with most of his associates, gathering 3 
small reputation as a martinet. Friends 
consider the reputation unfair. 

No one questions his ability as an ad- 
ministrator, his knowledge of his subject, 
or the precision and clarity of his thinking. 
Those who get to know him find Appleby 
has a great deal to say on any subject 
that interests him and that he’s something 
of a punster. 

Whatever Appleby does, he tackles with 
all his soul. He used to spend most Sunday 
afternoons pitching horseshoes with a 
group of government officials, sometimes 
including Wallace. By sweat and practice, 
he worked himself up from low man to 
top. At one point he worked so hard at 
playing tennis with his daughter that he 
was forced to quit for his health’s sake. 
It is with this same sort of energy that 
Paul Appleby now gives himself to the 
problem of feeding the undernourished 
two-thirds of the world. 
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Me) How about using plastics?” 
Sooner or later it comes up in 
N ‘most every production conference. 
‘ . . As founder of the 

plastics industry and as producer of the complete range of Lumarith plastics, 
we can help you very directly. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, { 
Tue First NAME IN Ptastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
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NOW BLUEPRINTS ARE BORN 
on the baliteficld 


HE lessons of this war come 

hard, fast and many, leaving 
no time for the measured, steady 
progress by which the automobile 
was perfected in peacetime. 


So, close up behind our fighting 
men — close enough to know the 
sting of desert sandstorms, the 
taste of salt spray, the sound of 
overhead dogfights — General 
Motors maintains a staff of some 
250 special field technicians and 
observers. : 


On every front, these men gather 
firsthand reports of General 
Motors-built war goods in action, 
assisting military men to find pos- 
sible improvements in structure 


or design. From the reports they: 


send back, blueprints for new and 
better instruments of victory can 
be shaped by home-front team- 


work between General Motors 
engineers and Army and Navy 
experts. 


Such on-the-spot search for tech- 
nological progress is but one in- 
stance of how General Motors 
carries out its fourfold wartime 
purpose — which is to increase the 
volume of war goods, to reduce 
costs, to make most efficient use 
of materials and to maintain 
high Army and Navy standards 
through constant enlargement of 
General Motors “know-how.” 


This “performance reconnais- 
sance” represents a step taken 
primarily to hasten victory. It 
likewise serves to spur progress 
when victory is won. For from 
what is learned in the stern test 
of war are being gathered many 
lessons to make more bountiful 
the blessings of the coming peace. 


Genera Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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Survival of the Fittest 


This is the “torture even sounder than when they were 


rack” at TreatIsland, “© - Pe. ; installed in 1940—contain 5/100th 
Maine, where the [ii : — of 1% of the chemical called Vinsol.* 
Corps of Engineers, oe ot This Hercules resin, in landing- 
U.S. Army, is carry- 7 aa strip and highway concretes, steps 
ing out the most gruel- up resistance to frost and ice-re- 
ling test of concrete. Here, three moving chemicals. It also makes 


years ago, 273 blocks of various concrete more workable, thus cut- 
concretes were installed where the ting construction time. 


biting Maine cold could freeze The development of Vinsol is 
them twice a day, and the flood- typical of the work we are doing in 
tide thaw them twice a day. To- every sector of Hercules Land. As 
day, after 510 freeze-thaw cycles, our Experiment Station continues 
only 32 of the original blocks re- to explore the new possibilities of 
main. The rest have been replaced. rosin derivatives, resins, terpenes, 

In the foreground of this picture are eight of the original 273 _cellulose, explosives, papermakers’ chemicals, new vistas open 
blocks—five of them sound, three of them crumbling away. for American manufacturers. We invite you to let our Experi- 
They are identical concrete—with one exception. The five at _ ment Station help you with your problems and ideas. Address 
the left—which, like every Vinsol-treated concrete inthe test,are Dept. N-83, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES eet. crwor 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-182. Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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+ MINERALS IN PEACE AND WAR 
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Newsweek-Fore 


These leading minerals illustrate how world production rose during the modern industrial era and during this war 
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Controlling World’s Minerals— 


an Enormous Problem for Peace 


Assurance of Equal Access 
Involves Safeguarding Supplies 
and Preventing Use for War 


The Atlantic Charter states that after 
the war all nations shall have “access on 
equal terms . . . to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” At the Hot Springs 
conference (Newsweek, May 31) the 
United Nations discussed the postwar as- 
pects of food, one vital raw material. Still 
to be explored is the question of access to 
and control of the world’s scattered and 
dwindling supply of minerals. It is a ques- 
tion almost equal in importance to the jood 
problem and probably exceeds it in com- 
plexity. 

The most recent and authoritative re- 
search on minerals and their potential 
postwar role appears in “World Minerals 
and World Peace,” published by the pri- 
vately endowed Brookings Institution of 
Washington, a non-profit public-service re- 
search organization. The authors are Dr. C. 
K. Leith, University of Wisconsin geologist; 
Dr. Cleona Lewis, an economics author- 
ity associated with the institute, and 
J. W. Furness, former chief of the Eco- 


nomics and Statistics Branch of the United ¢ 


States Bureau of Mines. This Postwar 
Horizons report on minerals is based large- 
ly on their findings, which have not yet 
recewwed from the general public the at- 
tention they merit. 


The need for international control over 
the world supply of minerals* had become 
apparent long before Germany’s verbal divi- 
sion of nations into “haves” and “have nots.” 
Various plans were advanced immediately 
after the last war, and the League of Na- 
tions Covenant provided for withholding 
minerals and other essential materials from 
aggressor’ nations. No plan has been of- 
fered as yet for the period following this 
war, but the shape of the plan to come 
can be foreseen by an examination of the 
needs which it will be called upon to fill. 
Broadly speaking, they are two. 

First: Control of the supply of minerals 
and preparation for the imminent exhaus- 
tion of many of the known supplies. Recent 
findings indicate that increased use during 
this war and a greatly stimulated postwar 
demand will result in the depletion of many 
seemingly abundant resources in the alarm- 
ingly near future. Second: Control of the 
flow of minerals to assure as far as possible 
a fair supply for areas not adequately en- 
dowed, and to prevent any nation from 
laying in stockpiles for military aggression. 


Supplies and Exhaustion 


During the 60-year period between 1880, 
the year in which the modern industrial age 
is generally considered to have started, and 


*Minerals fall roughly into three groups: 
metals (iron, copper, tin, etc.), non-metals (ni- 
trates, salt, sulphur, etc.), and fuels (coal, 


’ petroleum, and natural gas). 


1939, the beginning of the present war, the 
over-all increase in annual world mineral 
production was almost 500 per cent. More 
specifically, the annual production of iron 
ore went from 144,800,000 tons in 1880 to 
215,640,000 in 1939; petroleum, from 30,- 
000,000 barrels to 2,078,900,000 barrels; 
coal, from 365,000,000 tons to 1,680,000,- 
000 tons. Aluminum, which was not being 
extracted at all in 1880, was being refined 
at the rate of 735,000 tons a year in 1989 
(see chart). 

Even more astonishing are the increases 
in the years since 1939. Aluminum produc- 
tion, for instance, has nearly doubled dur- 
ing the war, while copper and zinc are 
being mined half again as fast. Lead is up 
about 100 per cent and tin about 33 per 
cent over prewar figures. Note too, that 
these figures, the most recent obtainable, 
do not include extensive United Nations 
production facilities still listed as secret. 

Although most of these figures can be 
expected to decline when the war ends, 
few of them will go back to prewar levels. 
Aluminum, for one, will stay high be- 
cause of the stimulus that war and war- 
time improvements will give to peacetime 
aviation. And quite aside from the de- 
velopment of far-flung new industries, in- 
creased capacity in the old ones will in- 
evitably lead to increased consumption 
of many minerals. 

One of the most startling illustrations 
of the effect of these increases in consump- 
tion was a recent statement by Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox that at the cur- 
rent rate all knownepetroleum reserves in 
the United States will be gone in four- 
teen years. Some experts, only slightly 
more optimistic, say “less than twenty 
years” for known stocks and, allowing for 
the undiscovered potential, possibly twice 
that long. In the same way, our copper 
will be exhausted in 30 years, zinc’ in 20, 
high-grade iron ore in less than 30, and 
mercury in 5. These periods are generally 
considered as maximums. 

Postwar planning with respect to such 
problems must, of course, include conser- 
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vation, which was already being realistical- 
ly approached before the war. At best, 
however, conservation can only postpone 
the inevitable approach to the bottom of 
the oil well. More important possibilities 
are (1) substitutes and (2) new sources. 


Substitutes: One obvious and im- 
portant example of a substitute is plastics. 
Since the industry is still in the early ex- 
perimental stage, it is impossible to say to 
what extent plastics will take the place of 
metals, but in certain cases they have 
proved highly satisfactory. To take just a 
few of the myriad examples: The Army 
recently announced the manufacture of 
plastic bugles. A plastic to replace alumi- 
num in washing-machine agitators has been 
successfully marketed. Automobile manu- 
facturers have prophesied brightly colored 
plastic-chassied automobiles. A plastic has 
been developed that is hard enough to use 
in die-stamping metals. 

Germany, attempting a mineral self- 
sufficiency, has led the world in the pro- 
duction of synthetic gasoline through 
hydrogenation. In 1940 its government- 
owned synthetic-gas industry supplied 
about 25 per cent of the nation’s normal 
requirements, and this figure has un- 
doubtedly been increased. 

However, most mineral substitutes 
which have been developed under the 
duress of war are too expensive and too 
wasteful. These objections also apply to a 
good many of the new sources of min- 
erals which have been found in countries 
which would normally import them. 


Sources: Many new “sources” are ac- 
tually new methods of refining. In 1920, 
for example, it took 433,000,000 gallons 
of crude petroleum to make 115,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, a ratio of about 4 to 1. 
In 1936, with the help of the heat-crack- 
ing process, 1,068,000,000 of crude pro- 
duced 515,000,000 gallons of gas, a ratio 
of about 2 to 1. New catalytic cracking 
and polymerization processes, now com- 
ing into general use, are reducing the ratio 
still further. In addition, improvements 
in gasoline engines which result in higher 
mileage per gallon help stretch the supply. 

Not many new sources are expected in 
the future through the discovery of hither- 
to unexplored areas of the earth’s surface. 
One obvious reason is that there is not 
much surface left to be explored; another, 
and more important, is that geologists have 
reduced prospecting to an‘ exact enough 
science so that unpredicted mineral dis- 
coveries in new areas are almost a thing 
of the past. New supplies of many minerals 
are obtainable, however, by means of im- 
proved extraction methods. In 1895 a 
1,200-foot oil well was considered deep. 


Now wells often are driven down as far 


as 18,000 feet. 

The discovery in recent years of 30-odd 
“new” minérals, most of which actually 
had long been known in laboratories but 
not in industry does not materially relieve 
the problem of exhaustion. Most of them 
are used chiefly as alloys, platings, or as 





Example of interdependence of nations: The map above shows world trade in 








crude copper, copper ore, and concentrates; the opposite map, trade in the 
processed metal. In both, figures are in thousands of metric tons .. . 


aids in refining or tooling the major min- 
erals. Cadmium, for instance, is used as a 
corrosion-resisting plating for iron; molyb- 
denum is used as an alloy to harden steel 
and as a substitute for tungsten, which is 
normally imported from China, in machine 
tools. An important exception is magne- 
sium, for which demand in recent years has 
expanded more than for any other metal 
in history. Because it is strong and light 
in weight, it is used in ever-increasing 
quantities in airplane manufacture, besides 
being an important ingredient in incen- 
diary bombs and flares. 


Equal Access 


Kaiser Wilhelm in the last war trum- 
peted that Germany wanted “a place in the 
sun.” The Axis propaganda for this war, 
as has already been said, split nations in- 
to “haves” and “have nots.” Both ideas 
were complaints against what the Ger- 
mans viewed as inequality of access to 
world supplies of raw materials in general, 
and to fuels and other minerals in par- 
ticular. 

The scarcity of supplies that the “have 
nots” felt, however, was to a large extent 
the result of the fact that they were feel- 
ing the economic strain of importing min- 
erals for purposes of war. They could easi- 
ly supply their normal needs. They com- 
plained the more because, lacking ade- 
quate sea power, they knew that once war 
had begun they were going to be cut off 
from their usual sources. In short, their 
“have not” status was accentuated, though 
not completely caused, by their own ef- 
forts to-remove themselves from it. 

Basically, the inequalities are geograph- 
ical. Nature and_ geological processes 
have placed minerals where they are. No 


political or economic measures can relo- 
cate them. It is true that before this war 
Germany, Italy, and Japan all lacked suf- 
ficient domestic supplies of minerals for 
their peacetime requirements. But so do all 
other countries to some extent. Every na- 
tion in the world except Canada and New 
Caledonia, for example, lacks a domestic 
supply of nickel. England must depend on 


-imports for at least seven important min- 


erals, including potash, sulphur, molybde- 
num, and petroleum. The United States is 
completely dependent on imported tin for 
its huge canning industry. 

Even with free access, the cost of trans- 
portation causes and always will cause 
inequalities in mineral prices. Thus Ger- 
many can hardly expect to sell Texas oil 
in Berlin at the price for which it sells 
in San Francisco; for the same reason Ger- 
many’s government-controlled potash in- 
dustry has always charged higher prices 
for potash sold outside the country. 

Differences in the cost of importing min- 
erals can be dealt with only in a limited 
degree. Certain abuses—or potential abuses 
—did exist in the control of mineral sup- 
plies by monopolies and international car- 
tels, which possessed to some extent the 
power to discriminate against consumer 
areas by controlling prices and limiting 
output. However, in the long run, the over- 
whelming majority of such attempts at 
control have resulted in the collapse of the 
cartel or the discovery of a substitute for 
or a new supply of the mineral in question. 

Some of the best examples of the rea- 
sons for failure in attempts at international 
control and price fixing at the expense of 
the consumer are shown in the story of the 
copper industry. As early as 1887 a cartel 
called the Secretan corner was organized 
in Europe and temporarily raised prices 
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From “Werld Minerals an@ World Peace,” Brookings Institution 





... i 1938; at left, no arrows are shown for trade less than 1 per cent of the 
world total, and the aggregate is 97 per cent; at right, no arrows are shown 
for less than 2 per cent, and the aggregate is only 62 per cent. 


more than 100 per cent. But consumer re- 
sistance became so strong and so much 
scrap flowed into the market that the syn- 
dicate collapsed by 1889. Ten years later 
an American group known as the Amalga- 
mated Pool tried the same thing with 
about the same result, except that this 
time the high prices brought a greatly in- 
creased output from independent mines. 

An international cartel, the Copper 
Exporters, Inc., started a squeeze of Euro- 
pean consumers in 1928 and 1929, ration- 
ing the supply on an almost day-to-day 
basis and forcing the price up a cent a 
day. When it reached 24 cents a pound 
the buyers struck. A long and bitter strug- 
gle followed, during which competitive 
capacity was expanded in Rhodesia and 
Canada, and aluminum was increasingly 
employed as a copper substitute. Output 
fell in 1931 and 1932 until finally four of 
the most important foreign members with- 
drew from the organization. 

_ Thus, in spite of the fact that copper 
Is one of the minerals which lends itself 
most readily to monopolistic manipulation, 
because the industry is concentrated in a 
few areas and in the Hands of a compara- 
tively few producers, the chief results of 
all attempts at restriction were (1) the 
encouragement of new producing areas, 

(2) coalitions of consumers to fight the 
monoply, and (3) the development of 
substitutes. 

Any postwar mineral-control discussion 
will undoubtedly raise the question of 
Tepartitioning colonies. Experts and sta- 
tistics, however, dispute the theory that 
colonies are always economic assets for 
their revenues and possibly favorable trade 
arrangements often fail to offset the cost 
of their administration and protection. In 
any case, an arbitrary repartitioning of 


any territory would be contrary to the 
principles of self-determination set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. And no amount of 
redividing, say, Dutch holdings in the Pa- 
cific among Germany and Italy, would 
bring any of their resources closer to the 
new owners or lower the cost of transport- 
ing the products. 

In general, while there is no disputing 
that the Axis Powers are geographically 
endowed with a not too abundant supply 
of mineral resources (Japan, even with its 
newly acquired territory, controls a smaller 
production of minerals than Germany did 
before the war), it is not true that they 
were denied access to them in peacetime. 
In fact, those international cartels to 
which they did not belong spent nearly as 
much time and money competitively seek- 
ing markets in all three countries as they 
did in developing their resources. 


Control for Peace 


The idea of controlling the flow of min- 
erals as a method of preventing war is 
based on the interdependence of nations. 
It is axiomatic that no single nation is 
self-sufficient enough to wage a war or to 
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enjoy economic prosperity in. peacetime 
without extensive imports of minerals 
(see maps). For proof, examine the min- 
eral lacks of a few important countries: 
Soviet Russia depends on imports for 
nickel, tungsten, tin, mercury, sulphur, 
lead, and vanadium; Germany for at least 
seventeen minerals including high-grade 
iron ore, petroleum, nickel, sulphur, lead, 
and manganese. Italy holds ample natural 
supplies of only bauxite, mercury, and sul- 
phur, depending on imports for all others. 
Japan must import everything except 
sulphur, nitrates, coal, oil, magnesite, and 
low-grade iron ore, and all but the first 
two are from territory acquired during this 
war. 

The general proposal as set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter is to take advantage of 
this interdependence by allowing free ac- 
cess to world resources for peacetime needs, 
and by implication, to cut off all access to 
these resources when it becomes apparent 
that they are to be utilized for purposes 
of aggression. 

This idea is not new. Article XVI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations pro- 
vided for the application of sanctions 
against aggressor nations, and such sanc- 
tions were actually applied to Italy during 
the Ethiopian conquest, although with 
one notable’ exception. Divided opinion 
among League members and threats from 
Mussolini caused the omission of oil from 
the embargo. But even aside from this 
omission, the sanctions were ineffective 
because they did not begin until the battle 
was actually under way; in the same way, 
it took six months after the attack on 
Manchuria for the League to decide that 
Japan was the aggressor and attempt to 
set up trade barriers against her. 

The idea of mineral sanctions rather 
than an over-all embargo was first sug- 
gested in 1929. It was based on the theory 
that they were the most essential war ma- 
terials, and that a complete trade ban 
was too drastic and too likely to have un- 
pleasant repercussions. 


Requisites: There are two primary 
requisites for any postwar minerals em- 
bargo to be successful in insuring peace. 
First is the complete defeat of the Axis 
Powers by the Allies. Although Germany 
and Japan now control only about a third 
as much of the world mineral supply as do 
the United Nations they do hold almost 
enough to run a war. A stalemated peace 
would enable them to load up with sup- 
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Allies vs. Axis in Production of Leading Metals 
(Most Recent Figures in Short Tons) 


United Nations 
Metal United States (Incl. U.S.) 
Aluminum 399,300 635,800 
Copper 1,590,600 2,981,000 
Lead 1,174,800 2,376,000 
Tin (none) 59,510 
Zine 786,500 1,310,100 
Steel 83,976,200 120,451,100 - 


All World 

Azis Other Total 
661,100 1,100 1,298,000 
646,800 3,627,800 
869,000 295,900 $,540.900 
168,850 228,360 
1,255,100 30,800 2,596,000 
71,467,100 561,000 192,479,100 
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plies of the critical materials they lack, 
and the showdown would be only post- 
poned. 

Assuming an overwhelming superiority 
on the part of the Allies after the war, the 
second requisite of a sanctions plan is that 
machinery be set up to provide for the 
application of the sanctions before the 

sor nation has started its aggressions. 
This would prevent building the machines 
of war and “stocking up” on fuels and 
other essentials. Even more important, it 
would discourage a would-be offender be- 
fore he is already embroiled in conflict 
and cannot withdraw. 

The machinery set up for such control 
could be basically the same as that which 
would govern equal access in peaceful 
trading, but with certain additional parts. 
It would have to supervise the imports 
and exports of all countries—possibly to 
the extent of setting up patrols to prevent 
smuggling across borders. It would have 
to be able to detect such subterfuges as 
one state’s ordering supplies through agen- 
cies in another, and the concealment in 
ship cargoes of small but critical quanti- 
ties of essential metals. 

It would also have to check the use to 
which the various minerals were put. A 
country could be importing only its nor- 
mal peacetime quota of petroleum, but 
storing a large percentage away while us- 
ing substitutes for normal operations. 

It might be necessary even to curtail 
certain non-war industries in countries 
which are under suspicion, since so many 
of them are too readily convertible to war 
production. This would require extreme 
care, however, since any privations suffered 
as a result by the country in question 
would serve to create further bad feeling 
and would also supply “causes” for which 
to fight. 

Obviously, the effectiveness of the con- 
trol machinery would depend upon the 
complete cooperation of all major mineral- 
producing areas. If any major producers 
refused to come into the group, or if dif- 
ferences arose among the controllers them- 
selves, the whole setup would collapse. 
This is not a problem to be minimized, 
for most previous attempts to control in- 
dividual minerals by cartels (many of 
which were largely government controlled) 
have ended in bickering among the par- 
ticipants. 
Significance 


The Atlantic Charter presages a world 
mineral control plan but does not state 
how such a plan will be constructed and 
put into effect. It implies that the control 
will be at least partly governmental. Yet 
Private initiative is peculiarly inherent in 
the mineral industry, both in production 
and in the discovery and exploitation of 
hew resources, Therefore the contro! also 
must be largely economic. The same di- 
vision is seen in the problems which the 
Plan Must solve: that of exhaustion of 
supplies and the development of substi- 
tutes is economic; the prevention of war 
gh sanctions is obviously political; 
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Mineral fuel: What will we use when oil wells run dry? 


and the establishment—such as there can 
be—of equal access is both. 

The solution lies possibly somewhere 
between the old cartel system and outright 
government control. Certainly to a large 
extent the pattern of machinery needed 
for supervising production and keeping 
track of imports and exports has been set 
up by the cartels. And though there are 
many critics of the cartel system in its old 
form, few of them believe that the govern- 
ment should take charge entirely. 

The possible exhaustion of the metal 
and fuel resources of leading industrial 
areas of the world leads to speculation on 
the development of new industrial areas 
in the Southern Hemisphere. This is un- 
likely. More than 90 per cent of the fuel 
and water power of the world is produced 
in a northern “power belt” extending from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward through 
Russia. The power belt is a determining 
factor as to where minerals must be 
brought for industrial processing. By con- 
trast, the Southern Hemisphere has less 
than 3 per cent of world power production 
and less than 2 per cent of the iron and 
steel industry. 





Even after domestic supplies in the 
countries lying within the power belt have 
been ‘completely exhausted, the economic 
momentum which they have attained is 
such that it is doubtful if the. heavy 
industries in outlying areas will ever grow 
to a comparable size. Instead, the es- 
tablished industries within the belt will 
reach farther and farther afield for addi- 
tional supplies, and the countries outside 
of it will remain as tributaries, albeit of 
steadily increasing size. 

All the problems minerals pose have ex- 
isted since the start of the industrial age. 
At the end of the last war there was a 
good chance for their solution, but it died 
under a pile of territorial and political red 
tape. 

The peace conference at the end of this 
war will present a still better opportunity, 
and this time the idea has been heralded 
and given the highest official recognition 
by the Atlantic Charter. An experimental 
first step>has been taken toward a solution 
of the food problem. The United Nations 
must initiate a similar postwar program 
for minerals if they are to achieve world 
security. 
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Lewis Coup Puts New Strain 
on Creaking Wage Machinery 


Green-Murray ‘Ultimatum’ 
Also Adds to the Increasing 
Bedevilment of Home Front 


Bit by bit, the separate events on the 
swiftly moving price-wage front fell into 
place last week, disclosing a pattern sig- 
nificant for what it portends for each cit- 
izen—not only for the present but for the 
future as well. Mingled together in an 
economic mishmash were the ingredients 
for strikes and higher wages, for subsidy 
payments and inflation. 


Threats: John L. Lewis, with his cus- 
tomary aplomb, pulled another rabbit 
from his bushy hair: He signed up 30,500 
Illinois miners for a $3-a-day increase com- 
posed of a legalistic concoction of retro- 
active and current portal-to-portal pay 
($1.25), an extra hour’s work daily at 
overtime rates ($1.50) , and about 25 cents 
from a previous War Labor Board ruling. 
- Exercising his old strategy of divide and 
conquer, the archfoe of the Ad- 


and Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, called on 
President Roosevelt and issued a thinly 


veiled ultimatum. Either the rising cost, 


of living must halt and prices be rolled 
back to Sept. 15, 1942, or labor will de- 
mand higher wages. 


Remedies: The next day, President 
Roosevelt at a press conference exclaimed 
that rollback was an awful word. He 
wished someone could think of a better 
one. And then he disclosed that the Ad- 
ministration has in the works a super 
stabilization plan, but that it would need 
Congressional approval of the funds neces- 
sary to operate it. That tip-off indicated 
large subsidies. Administration spokesmen 
in unofficial discussions went farther. They 
said Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and James F. Byrnes, head 
of the Office of War Mobilization, were 
working on a program that went like this: 

There would be rollbacks, some with 
subsidies, some without; there would be 
large-scale buying of foodstuffs and their 





ministration counted on the other 
mine operators falling into line. 
And so pleased was he with the 
Illinois agreement that he bowed 
to the War Disputes Act, tipped 
his hat to the WLB, and politely 
asked its approval. Aug. 3 was 
set for the hearing date on the 
proposals which would advance 
the miners’ weekly wages by 41 
per cent (for a 48-hour week) 
and raise coal costs by 25 to 35 
cents a ton. 


4 A score of strikes picked at 
random from press headlines di- 
rectly involved 20,000 men and 
seventeen cities. The net effect 
of these strikes (and the many 
others, including slowdowns, stop- 
pages, and the like which did not 
make headlines), and how seri- 
ously they affected lagging war 
output was anyone’s guess. At 
the Aluminum Co. of America’s 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant, for ex- 
ample, the strike of 37 key men 
threw 2,200 out of production. 


{In Washington, as if in bene- 
diction of these strikes (mostly 
for higher wages) , top leaders of 
organized labor, including Wil- 
liam Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 














sale at a loss, much like the British prac. 
tice. Producers would be rewarded with 
higher prices, consumers with lower prices. 
and Joe Q. Doakes and family with a 
bigger national debt. (However, in some 
cases it was contemplated that crops would 
be bought and resold at no loss merely to 
insure equitable distribution.) 

Other features: (1) encouragement of 
wider plant feeding for industrial workers 
through loosing of priorities on restaurant 
equipment and educational work; (2) di- 
rect production subsidies to milk produc. 
ers and for a few certain other farm prod- 
ucts. Total cost: $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. Net effect: a 4 to 5 
per cent rollback to within 1 to 2 per cent 
of the Sept. 15, 1942, levels and about half- 
way back to levels prevailing April 27, 
1942, when the President made his first 
stabilization speech. Labor, they said, 
could afford to make. up the rest out of 
its increased weekly take-home wages 
(18.7 per cent higher than during April 
1942) . 


{| Meanwhile, the WLB reversed its earlier 
stand that if prices go up, so must wages 
(NEwsweEEkK, July 12) and said that such 
talk was specious argument on the part of 
labor. The board said that “it does not 
intend to retreat from the advanced line 
which it has attained against inflation, 
even though other divisions of the anti- 
inflation army may weaken.” The WLB 
plainly meant food prices. Right after that 
pronouncement, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration jubilantly flashed to the nation 
that the Department of Labor's 
cost-of-living index had dropped 
for the first time in 80 months— 
by 2/100ths of 1 per cent. (The 
decline came because of drops in 
prices of fresh vegetables and but- 
ter which traditionally take a sea- 
sonal slump at this time of year.) 





{ The first move to enforce the 
Connally-Smith-Harness anti- 
strike law which forbids strikes in 
government-operated _ industries 
came Monday when a Federal 
grand jury in Pittsburgh indicted 
30 United Mine Workers officials 
and members for picketing mines 
and urging Pennsylvania miners 
to remain away from work. A 
series of wildcat strikes followed 
Lewis’s order late in June that 
UMWA members return to their 
jobs during a truce which expires 
Oct. 31. Among those indicted 
were five UMWA local presidents. 
Conviction carries maximum pe?- 
alties of a year in jail, a $5,000 
fine, or both. 
Significance 

On the surface it looked like a 
pretty complex picture. But after 
the main facts were shaken down. 
one thing stood out: It was that 
the distorted pressure of an econo- 
my out of. gear with the law of 
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Can you imagine a B-17E, flecked with flak, skid- 
ding into the local gas station and asking for “three 





gallons, please,” and adding the request “high-test 
if you have it”? 

Ridiculous as the picture is, 100 octane “flying” 
gasoline would be a very restricted item but for 
refrigeration. 

And when you consider that refrigeration, essen- 
tial in the sulphuric acid-alkylation process, is a 
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vital factor in from 75 to 80 per cent of the total 
production of flying gasoline, you can thank your 
very lucky stars that York, and those other great 
manufacturing concerns who make industrial re- 
frigerating machinery, were ready for the war when 
it came. | 


As yeu can see by the papers, American flyers are 
getting the gas . . . and making good use of it. York 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


COOLING SINCE 14885 
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This is a call to the electronics industry of the future. In a not too 
distant tomorrow, men will be coming back from battlefields . . . 
coming out of secret-enshrouded plants to open the doors to this new 
era... to push forward the limits of man’s knowledge with the 
magic of electronics. 


Who knows the scope? Private radio phones around the world through 
Space . . . news as it is made, brought visibly to your home . . . new 
ptocesses in rat +» » Mew conveniences in the office . . . things 
scarcely dreamed of made commonplace by the electronic control of 
sound and light and motion. 


TUNG-SOL will play its part in this new era. Electronic devices will 
find life through the medium of TUNG-SOL tubes for transmission, 
reception and amplification. Manufacturers desiring to use electronic 
controls will find at TUNG-SOL a staff of research engineers to help 
them create, develop and produce. 


TUNG:SOI 
TUNG'SOL 
RADIO TUBES 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Soles Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MINIATURE INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
ALL-GLASS SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHT LAMPS, 
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supply and demand was causing most of 
the trouble. And the organized classes of 
citizens still were ignoring this in their 
frantic search for an easy way out of pay- 
ing for the war. 

Experience has shown that there is no 
easy way out. Economists agreed that de- 
mand can be brought into balance with 
supply only by three main avenues, or com- 
binations of them. These are: (1) mass 
taxation and other means of siphoning off 
purchasing power to reduce the pressure of 
spiraling bidding for goods and services; 
(2) subsidies and a network of constantly 
multiplying government controls on vir- 
tually every phase of living, each one 
more constricting in its totalitarian ef- 
fect; and (3) inflation, which makes dol- 
lars worth less and less in proportion to the 
supply of goods and services. And inflation 
is always a threat to complete the job if 
other measures are not effectively used. 

Thus, no matter how much heat Lewis 
and organized labor generally put on the 
Administration, no matter how success- 
ful agriculture is in getting higher prices 
(subsidies or otherwise), the hard truth 
is plainly evident: lower living standards 
must be endured in all-out warfare. 

For the immediate result it matters lit- 
tle whether this lowered standard comes 
from higher taxes, severe governmental 
controls, or inflation. But the effect on the 
national economy and the future of the 
country is a different matter: Higher taxes 
and savings mean smaller national debt 
and a healthier postwar era; growing gov- 
ernment controls mean a_ tremendously 
increased (and expensive) bureaucracy; 
inflation means disaster. 


War Workers’ Views 


The shoulder-tapping, question-asking 
crew of Dr. George Gallup’s American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion lately has been 
mingling with the overalled inhabitants of 
62 cities in fourteen states. Last week the 
opinion samplers released their findings on 
“The Views of the American War Work- 
er.” Among those views: 

1—Most workers have a realistic out- 
look on the postwar era. They expect a 
difficult financial period then, are saving 
for it, and are agreed that they may have 
to accept wage cuts. 

2—While the majority are satisfied with 
management, many are sharply critical of _ 
the way it handles certain problems. Those 
problems are mostly mistakes in planning, 
coordination, and handling the workers; 
there are seldom complaints about wages. 

$3~Absenteeism is not primarily the 
workers’ fault but more often a question 
of fatigue and illness. However, the work- 
ers are quick to recognize and condemn 
the loafer in their midst. 

4—The majority believe in labor unions 
but are critical of some union practices, 
particularly of the secrecy surrounding use 
of union funds and other aspects of the 
way headquarters are run. 

Other highlights: Both union and non- 
union members preponderantly favor a 
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law forbidding strikes in war plants. Their 
present wageg are satisfactory to 75 per 
cent of the union members and 73 per 
cent of the non-union workers. Not only 
are 83 per cent having payroll deductions 
made for War Bonds (usually 10 per cent 
every payday), but of these bond buyers, 
46 per cent are managing to save addi- 
tional money from their pay. Asked if they 
had to work harder in their war jobs than 


in their previous work, 59 per cent said no. ‘ 


And what about women in industry after 
the war? Of the women workers, 56 per 
cent plan to quit once the war ends. 


Old Clothes Capital 


It’s Elizabeth Street, N. Y. 
and It’s Having a War Boom 


No less than the world of finance, the 
used-clothes industry has its “Street”— 
bale-piled, bustling Elizabeth Street on 
New York’s lower East Side. Used-clothes 
capital of the world, the Street does not 
see its business story as a riches-from- 
rags saga, but right now it does cautiously 
admit to a wartime boom. To it discarded 
clothing, salvaged by the “junkie” as rags 
and sorted by the jobber, is being shipped 
from every state of this best-dressed na- 
tion, and nowadays it more often comes 
in carload Jots to meet a record-breaking 
foreign demand and a brisk domestic one. 

Currently the Street’s biggest customer 
is the government, through its Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Thus a 
typical government order reported by one 
large firm included 200,000 overcoats (96 
cents each) and 100,000 silk and rayon 
dresses (25 cents each). And this is only a 
beginning. For as the invasion army 
neared Italy, the used-clothes mart last 
week was rocking with rumors of a gov- 
ernment order being readied for Sicily which 
is expected to dwarf all previous ones. 


Specifications: To the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department, buy- 
ing agents for the OFRR, Elizabeth Street 
has already sold some 840 tons of recondi- 
tioned clothes for $731,460. The govern- 
ment does its used-clothing buying under a 
stiff set of specifications which provide, 
among other things, that all garments be 
dry-cleaned, fumigated, of good quality, not 
badly faded, and with no patches on the 
outside cloth. Making certain that speci- 
fications are followed, a corps of govern- 
ment inspectors supervises the baling at 
the dozen used-clothes export houses in 
New York. On each bale goes a colorful 
good-will reminder, a blue and white cir- 
cular sticker with a reproduction of the 
American flag and- the words: “From 
the United States of America, one of the 
United Nations.” 

Since the African invasion, the OFRR 
reclaimed clothes stockpiles have followed 
the invading armies of the United Na- 
tions, replenishing supplies for distressed 
Civilians in Axis-despoiled territories and 






















































SLINGSHOT... 


with a 1,000,000 pound wallop! 


From the deck of a ship a plane is shot into the air 
...catapulted by a giant “sling” that imposes a load 
of about one million pounds on the Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in its mechanism. 

What a wallop! 

And what a bearing...that possesses the neces- 
sary design, precision and toughness to handle such 
load extremes! 

Years of peacetime experience, in applications 
undergoing parallel punishment... like ingot cars, 
mill motors, shaping presses, railroad journals, etc. 
...have enabled Hyatt to “inbuild” the stamina 
needed to take loads as . 
they come. “ 

In the battle of produc- 
tion...as on the battle- 
field...Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings are fighting to win 
this: war. 

Fighting against friction 
...and for America! 

Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Allied victories mean more business for the old-clothes men and bales of clothing for the liberated 


wooing native good will. In 28 cities and 
towns in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, 
distribution centers have been set up, and 
each new opening has been the occasion 
for a local celebration with signs proclaim- 
ing “Merchandise des Allies.” Up to July 1, 
the OFRR had distributed clothing (along 
with food and medicine) to 100,000 civil- 
ians, four-fifths of them Arabs. The usual 
allotment to a small family is one dress, a 
suit, and an overcoat. 

Private industry operating overseas is 
a big Elizabeth Street customer. Thousands 
of bales of used clothing are going to the 
port of Matadi in the Belgian Congo for 
native workers in the mines and on the 
rubber plantations. Gold is useless reward 
for labor, the natives feel, unless’ they can 
buy the white man’s sack coat, his hat or 
most valued of all, his dinner jacket or tail 
coat. Trousers are rarely exported. 

The biggest export house on Elizabeth 
Street has a yearly business volume of 
well over $2,000,000, operates in a six- 
story building and two smaller warehouses, 
and employs 200 persons largely engaged 
in-repairing the garments that come in. 
The business of ten smaller firms runs 
close to $1,000,000 a year. 


Home Front: While the export 
market brings the greatest dollar volume, 
domestic demand is also rising as wartime 
prosperity seeps down to the lowest income 
brackets. Wholesalers estimate there are 
about $8,000 used-clothes stores in the 
United States (about 100 in New York), 
and for them many of the larger firms 
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American Jobbing Co., Inc. 
. - » Catalogues—with a cautious bot- 
tom line—pull .in orders 


issue illustrated catalogues. The Southern 
States are the best outlet; the Northeastern 
ones, the best source of supply. 

To the street of broken seams and 
ragged cuffs, about 10,000,000 garments 
ee ee oe 
more expensive of these garments are 
“cash clothes men” who ring doorbells and 
shout their wants through -the streets of 


Newsweek photos 


large cities. They usually pay up to $5 for 
a complete, matching suit. At 2 p.m. the 
New York hawkers begin congregating on 
Elizabeth Street to dispose of their day's 
take. Pouring out of the subways with 
loosely wrapped bundles on their backs, 
they begin the babel of bargaining with 
jobbers whose shops line the street. A 50 
per cent markup is the average deal. 

A Newsweek reporter seeking firsthand 
information was able to get an offer of $8 
for the suit on his back from an Elizabeth 
Street jobber (cost new: $40 three weeks 
earlier). His resoled shoes rated $1; shirt, 
15 cents; underwear, 16 cents; 10 cents for 
his hat, and no market for his socks or tie. 
The high price for the suit came because 
the wearer was long-legged, a premium- 
earning standard of the used-clothes busi- 
ness because Negroes—a large market— 
are longer-legged than whites. 


Trailer Travail 


Since last October the trailer industry 
has been getting its construction material 
from WPB stockpiles and selling its output 
to the National Housing Agency as stop- 
gap housing for workers in war areas. 
With an order of 35,000 delivered, the 
NHA last week announced that it was 
through with such housing; its shelter-pro- 
viding program for war workers was doing 
well after a slow start, and it had no 
further need for more trailers. 

But this announcement, with its conse- 
quent death sentence to an industry for- 
bidden private business by government 








SHE’S A 
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WOW XS 


PHOTO COURTESY THE HOSDREG CO., INC., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


SHE'S GINNY CLOSE—21 years old—95 
pounds—married—member of the 10% Club 
—she’s a WOW*. In fact she’s the smallest 
multiple spindle automatic lathe operator in 
the world. 

But she holds a more important record— 
2286 shells produced in 8 hours with the 
help of her 8-spindle Conomatic. She does 
her own tool setting, loads the machine with 
stock, beats the boys-at their own game, then 


takes care of her six room house, and feeds 
100 chickens and a farmer husband. 

The Hosdreg Company is pretty proud 
of Ginny, with her cheerful attitude and 
happy smile—and also proud of their Cono- 
matics, with their easy operating features and 
outstanding production capabilities. Get a 
WOW like Ginny and a Conomatic on the 
job, and you're boyngbel saléapee than 
one record! She “yf 


*Woman Ordnance Worker 
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order, had some immediate Washington 
results: (1) the Justice Department is fol- 
lowing up the trailer industry’s complaint 
that the government has a housing mo- 
nopoly in NHA; (2) the Truman commit- 
tee has given a verbal promise to {ook into 
the situation; (3) the WPB’s labor divi- 
ston has recommended that the government 
use more trailers in its housing plan and 
allow manufacturers to make them for 
private sale. 


Munition Mirandas 


Fantastic Arms-Selling Saga 
Ends With Brothers’ Victory 


French fliers used Buffalo fighters 
against the Germans at the beginning of 
the war; Dutch pilots flew them against 
the Japs in the Netherlands Indies; the 
British had 170 of them, guns still un- 
mounted, on the docks when Singapore 
fell. Those Buffaloes have vanished now, 
but for almost two years they have been 
a matter of legal dispute between the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. of Long 
Island City, N.Y., which made them, and 
the foreign sales agents to whom, stock- 
holders claimed, the company had paid 
excessive commissions. 

Last week Supreme Court Justice J. Sid- 
ney Bernstein of New York, with the 
agreement of the Navy (Brewster’s big- 
gest customer), approved a settlement: 
To the defendant sales agents, Alfred J. 


Miranda, his brother Ignacio, and Felix 
William Zelcer, went $500,000 as com- 
missions due and clear title to $4,100,000 
already received in commissions and bro- 
kerage fees—$1,800,000 less than was orig- 
inally claimed due. (“They were more 
sinned against than sinning,” said the 
judge.) Thus ended a bizarre chapter in 
the tumultuous business story of an air- 
plane manufacturer for whose plants trou- 
ble seems to have had a much-used passkey 
and in the equally tempestuous biographies 
of two modern merchants of death. 

That intertwined narrative goes back to 
1939 when, after losing the foreign sales 
agency for Seversky planes, the Mirandas 
approached Brewster, which had special- 
ized in making airplane parts and a single- 
seater fighter plane for the Navy. Teaméd 
with them was Zelcer, ex-Brown football 
star, ex-hotel operator, and ex-Seversky 
vice president. With the then Brewster 
president, James Work, the trio contracted 
for a maximum commission of 1214 per 
cent (actually paid by the customer in 
higher prices) on their foreign sales of 
Brewster planes. 

Brewster’s new salesmen were no novices 
in munitions. Born in Mexico (Alfred in 
1897, Ignacio in 1898) , the Mirandas grew 
up in New York, where their father con- 
ducted an export office after he fled the 
Madero Revolution. The boys left high 
school in mid-course to learn the export 
business themselves and did so well that 
they had formed their own company, Mi- 
randa Bros., Inc., before they were 25. 
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Acme 
Caterpillar Landings: Devised for landing on rough or soft ground, 
endless-tread landing gear are Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s and Dowty 
Equipment Co.’s new development for the Army. Good at speeds up to 120 
miles an hour, they have four to eight times more contact area than tires. 


The United States then was disposing of 
munitions left over from the last war. The 
Mirandas bought up a good share, and for 
the next two decades their agents, with the 
regularity and enthusiasm of Fuller brush 
salesmen, were peddling the stuff in Latin 
America, the Balkans, and Central Europe. 

Hence they soon started flooding Brew. 
ster with orders eventually totaling $107, 
000,000. This was not only 20 per cent of 
all the foreign business of all the American 
aircraft manufacturing companies; it was 
the more extraordinary because Brewster 
never before had hit the $2,000,000 mark. 

But meanwhile trouble was brewing. 
During the latter phase of the 100-year- 
old Gran Chaco War in South America, 
Bolivia had heeded the “Any bombs 
today?” of Miranda salesmen. Through 
Chilean agents, it bought $160,000 worth 
of fuses and bombs (at the same time 
buying Curtiss-Wright planes from which 
to drop them). This was held in violation 
of the United States’ 1934 neutrality act. 
The Mirandas were sentenced to a year 
and a day in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., from which they were 


paroled after five months. Curtiss-Wright 


and its officials paid with stiff fines. 

Brewster, too, was having difficulties. 
In the years 1940-41 it mushroomed from 
1,000 employes to 10,000 and spread its 
production space to 1,350,000 square feet 
in four plants in three states. Growing 
pains led to bogged output, labor troubles, 
spy scares. two seizures by the Navy to 
try to speed production, and a rapid suc- 
cession of management changes recently 
culminated when Henry J. Kaiser stepped 
in as chairman and installed his own ex- 
ecutive personnel. 

But now, with the long-delayed settle- 
ment of the Mirandas suit, things are 
looking up for both the company and its 
former agents. The Mirandas are making 
munitions at two American armaments 
plants in Pennsylvania (the government 
took over their main factory for airplane 
manufacture) , are readying postwar plans 
said to include air-conditioning of Latin 
America, and are hoping for a restoration 
of their civil rights, a casualty of the 
South American affair. 

As for Brewster, a fortnight ago the re- 
vitalized firm reported to its 18,000 em- 
ployes a record production of dive bomb- 
ers and—despite the Truman report's 
sour comments on the quality of its planes 
(NEwsweEEK, July 19)—said they are be- 
ing taken by the Navy as fast as they 
are built. 


Pay Without Pain 


Billed as an ideal method for the “pain- 
less extraction” of personal income taxes, 
the pay-as-you-go method has proved pain- 
less but no extraction for many employes 
of small businesses, according to their pro- 
prietors. George A. Gottlieb, president of 
the Smaller Business Men’s Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
revealed last week that small business men, 
already hard hit by the manpower squeeze, 
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You used to be able to crack petroleum once and 
get good enough aviation gasoline. But for today’s 
higher octane gas, you have to take a couple of 
cracks at it. 


To do the second cracking, gasoline engineers 
wanted to pump the stock hot—800° F. and often 
hotter. But there they hit a snag—the pumps are pre- 
cision equipment! Pacific Pump made them so, when 
it produced the first high pressure, centrifugal pump. 
Now, to ask this pump to handle such infernal-Fahr- 
enheits was demanding precision be boiled in oil and 
come out unharmed. 


A hierarchy of pump makers declared it couldn’t 
be done. Inside such pumps, discs whirl at 3500 
revolutions per minute within a third of a hair’s 
breadth of scraping the housing. If oil 800 or 900° 
were poured against those discs, they would expand 
as much as five hairs—twelve times the clearance— 
and jam the works. No, precision could not be made 
to take it—so thought the traditionalists! . 

Pacific engineers thought differently. They intro- 
duced chrome alloy steel in designs that hadn’t been 
thought of before. Then they worked out a cooling 
system so unique, it rated a patent. And when they 


WE BOILED PRECISION IN OIL 
7 booit high otliéinte gad | freodlutliont 


were through tackling the impossible, they had a 
centrifugal pump which not only functioned with 
precision at 850° F., but also at sub-zero and all the 
intervening degrees on the way up. They had engi- 
neered a pump to swallow hot oil when everyone 
said it was poison. 


Pacific had the brains to think through the job 
and the backing to carry it through. Consequently, 
Pacific today is unrivaled in its ability to deliver 
these hot oil pumps. ..a job fundamental to Amer- 
ica’s power in the air. 

The know-how in Pacific’s success comes from 
its independent management. The backing comes 
from the resources and teamed facilities of Dresser. 

This is a thought-provoking pattern for manage- 
ment. : 


Pacific is stronger because it is one of the 
seven Dresser industries. All the Dresser members 
are stronger because of Pacific. Each unit is 
independently managed, but each is backed by 
the collective strength of a well-matched team. 
Here is a plan which may assist others in their 
future thinking about manufacturing and market- 
ing facilities. 
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THE SKY IS NO LIMIT 


There is only one way for any builder of an airplane engine to approach 
his job, and that is to make each part as fine as he is able to make it. 

* But in achieving this goal, Allison started with two special ad- 
vantages. * One was the opportunity of drawing upon all 

General Motors’ “know-how” in the perfection of manu- 

facturing techniques. * The other was a privilege 

which had been ours for many years — the privi- 

lege of concentrating on assignments calling 47% 


for high skill and precision in working fe 4 
-Paad! e 


with metals. * Perhaps we are aiming 
high, but with two such advan- 
tages it is natural our aspi-: 
ration should be to seek 

to build ever finer 


aircraft engines. 
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LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES y, Vion 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 

P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 
P-51— Mustang 
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were helpless against the refusal of their 
employes to stand for the deduction, and 
so in many instances the employers were 
paying it. Firms employing fewer than 
eight persons are exempt from the wage 
freeze, so the extra dollars are legal. 


This Little Pig 


He Goes to Market in Quantity 
Thanks to New License Plan. 


Meat — mainly pork — was getting on 
the counters of the nation’s food stores in 
increasing quantities last week. The War 
Food Administration had announced a new 
licensing system for slaughterers, to go into 
effect Aug. 15, replacing the five-month-old 
permit system. The central idea of the plan 
was that licensed packers could pay no 
more than the $14.75 ceiling* set on all 
grades of hogs, nor could they pay less 
than the floor of $13.75 which was estab- 
lished under 240 to 270-pound choice hogs. 

The War Meat Board reported that the 
meat-packing industry was busy: 20 per 
cent more meat was processed last week 
than the week before (23 per cent more 
beef, 14 per cent more veal, 20 per cent 
more lamb and mutton, and 19 per cent 
more pork) , though this was 13 per cent less 
beef and 33 per cent less veal than 
was killed in the same week a year ago. 
The lamb and mutton kill was up 28 per 
cent over last year and weight of pork 
processed was 45 per cent above the cor- 
responding period of 1942, and the over-all 
increase in total meat supply was 18 per 
cent above last year, the Meat Board said. 


Significance 


The $14.75 ceiling on hogs came after 
long months of bickering between the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, packers, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the War 
Food Administration. The OPA had put 
a ceiling price on wholesale cuts of meat 
and another ceiling on corn, but always 
had fought shy of ceiling prices on live 
animals. Canny farmers, realizing that they 
could get $1.25 or more a bushel for corn 
fed to finished hogs compared with the 
$1.07 they would get if the corn were sold 
as grain had held back their corn and fat- 
tened their own hogs still more. In turn, 
this lack of corn caused cattlemen to leave 
their livestock on pasture and range in- 
stead of finishing it off and sending it to 
market. The result was that consumers 
were getting mighty little meat. 

But last week, when farmers who are 
raising 22 per cent more pigs than last 
year were told that they could not get 
more than $14.75 for their hogs for the 
duration of the war and when they found 
that corn was .daily becoming harder to 
buy at anything except black-market 
prices ($1.50 to $1.60 in many feed-short- 
age areas), they began sending their hogs 
to market at weights as low as 160 pounds. 











*Chicago delivered basis—price varies ac- 
cording to transportation involved. ‘ 
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Soda-jerk pupil demonstrates carton packing for the rest of her class 


That is one reason why hog slaughter last 
week was up 45 per cent above a year ago, 
and why there was more pork in the 
butcher shops. 

Beef cattle also were coming to market 
from some areas where pasture and grass 
was drying up, although many cattlemen 
were planting sorghum, sudan grass, and 
other quick-growing dry-weather crops to 
provide fodder in the hope that if a ceil- 
ing were placed on beef cattle it would be 
above current market prices. 


Margarine Retreat 


The Iowa State College of Agriculture 
agreed last week to take back some of the 
things it said about the virtues of marga- 
rine (NEWwswEEK, June 14)—specifically 
that it “compares favorably with butter 
both in nutritive value and palatability,” 
and that “dairy interests have been rather 
effective in suppressing its use.” A joint 
committee of faculty members and dairy- 
men studied the offending pamphlet which 
was prepared by O. H. Brownlee, research 
associate (who last week was still on the 
faculty) , and came up with recommenda- 
tions for changes. 

Dairymen, who long have paid taxes to 
support the college in the nation’s second 
dairy state, thus succeeded in labeling the 
pamphlet “incorrect ér . . . susceptible to 
misinterpretation.” It will be rewritten and 
will “constitute a new study of dairy 
problems,” according to Dr. Charles E. 
Friley, president of the college. 

Meanwhile the whole acrimonious but- 
ter-margarine fight threatened to break 
out again as the margarine people readied 
a new educational program (see Wash- 
ington Trends) . - 
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Squirt School 


During the past four months, 200 grad- 
uate soda jerkers have left the fountain 
training school operated in the ice-cream 
department of the Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co. in Philadelphia to practice their 
profession of blending flavoring goo, soda, 
and ice cream. Last week the company 
reported demand for the specially trained 
boys and girls.was so great that a night 
class has been started. The course takes 
fifteen hours, and in it students are taught 
to make every known fountain dish and 
drink. The milk company carefully ex- 
plained the significance of their step: 22 
per cent of the average drugstore’s sales 
come from the fountain (17 per cent pre- 
scriptions), and busy druggists just have 
not had time to train properly the 14- and 
16-year-old replacements for older soda 
jerkers gone to war or war plants. Of it all, 
the company said: Not only are dealers 
being helped, but future ice cream cus- 
tomers are being built among the hun- 
dreds of young students to be trained. 


Jill, Be Nimble 


That time-worn exhortation to “keep on 
your toes” was discovered by a New York 
Times financial reporter to be literally 
true so far as it concerned the 36 girls who 
went to work a few weeks ago at trading 
posts on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The plug-in outlets for their phone jacks, 
installed for the taller boys, whose jobs 
the girls took, were so high up that many 
of the girls had to stand on tiptoe; some 
even had to jump to make their connec- 
tions. Last week auxiliary plug boxes were 
installed below the master boxes. 
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Protecting Your Foods 
Patapar’s No. 1 Job 


In the food industry Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment has been giving faithful serv- 
ice for over half a century, packaging 
and protecting literally thousands of 
products. Its wide use is the result of 
inl e qualities. It resists grease. It is 
~~ _aaiaam even be boiled without 


gs meats, fish, shortening, ice 
cream, cheese, tea, coffee are just a few 
of the foods that look to Patapar for 
protection. 


War Needs Bring 
Unexpected Uses 


Today’s pressing demand: for efficient 
materials to fill war needs has brought 
about new and unexpected applications 
of Patapar. Here are some examples: 


Use in gas masks 

Rubber mold liners 

In manufacture of Plexiglas 
Map tracing papers 

Ointment box liners 

Special photographic purposes 
Liners for motor oil containers 


Takes Hot Wax 


Bulk wax can be packaged safely without 
metal containers. The method is to 
use a special bag made with laminated 
Patapar. The bag is strong and grease- 
proof. When the wax in hot liquid form 
is poured in there is no delamination— 
no leakage. 


Solves Problem 
in Dye Houses 


In oe houses they use Patapar to line 
wet- aahing trucks. This insoluble lining 
pace dye from seeping into the wood 

ies of the trucks. Danger of different 
batches absorbing the colors of previous 
runs is thus eliminated. 


EXECUTIVES : 


Patapar can be used alone as a wrapper, or in 
combination with other materials to form special 
ng units. Different treatments can be added 
for different uses. 
Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls. For com- 
plete information write us outlining your require- 
ments in de 


*Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Franciese 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicage 
Resdquarters fer Vegetable Parchment slace 185 
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What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 
II. Production 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Something like 60 per cent of the 
industrial capacity of the United States 
is now devoted to war production. In 
the case of hundreds of plants it has 
been necessary to rip out the old equip- 
ment and install new machines. In thou- 
sands of other cases the old machinery 
has had to be extensively modified. How 
long it will take to reconvert our plants 
to peacetime production? And will the 
companies have the funds with which 
to do it? 


A common opinion among the public 
at large is that reconversion is certain 
to have serious repercussions throughout 
the economic system. The reason for 
such a belief is easy to understand. 
Think of the time it took us to get our 
industrial machine geared to full war 
production. Isn’t it probable that re- 
conversion, at best, will take many 
months—six, ae, or perhaps even 
twelve? 

No, it is not eailieiine: There are four 
reasons why this is true. 


1—By far the largest proportion of 
industry will not be faced with a prob- 
lem of reconversion. Much of the casual 
discussion of this question appears to 
assume that reconversion is a problem 
which practically all industry will face. 
A moment’s reflection, however, will 
make clear that this is not the case at 
all. Steel mills will go on making steel. 
Shoe factories will go on making shoes. 
Copper producers will go on producing 
copper. Machine-tool makers will go on 
making machine tools. And so forth. 
All told, it is estimated that only be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of industry 
will be faced with a reconversion prob- 
lem. 


2—There will be no shortage of ma- 
chine tools. One of the most difficult as- 
pects of conversion to war production 
was a shortage of machine tools. In re- 
conversion there will be no such short- 
age. In the first place, our machine-tool 
productive capacity is now some seven 
times as large as it was in 1989. Second- 
ly, the machines which had to be ripped 
out of factories were not destroyed. They 
have been carefully protected under 
heavy grease. And thirdly, machines 
which had to be modified can quickly 
be remodified. Insofar as machine tools 
are concerned, therefore, reconversion 
will be a matter of days or a few weeks, 


not a matter of many months as was 
the case when we were converting to 
war production. 


38—Industrialists will know exactly 
what they are doing and how to do it. 
In the conversion to war production, 
industrialists for the most part were 
faced with problems which were com- 
pletely new to them. Their engineering 
departments could lay out assembly 
lines with an expertness which to an 
outsider is almost unbelievable, but even 
so there were always adjustments to 
make, all of which took time. In re- 
conversion this will not be true. Man- 
agement will be undertaking the kind of 
production it knows down to the last 
detail. 


4—Plans for reconversion will be 
ready to put into immediate operation 
the day clearance is obtained to return 
to peacetime production. There will be 
no delays while contracts are being 
signed. And by and large there will be 
no changing of designs while work is in 
progress. Such factors cost months of 
time in conversion to war production; 
they will not cost a single day in re- 
conversion. 

But in spite of all these favorable ele- 
ments, it may be asked, isn’t it still 
probable that it will take the automo- 
bile industry from six to nine months 
or even a year to start turning out cars 
again? Not at all—and this is important 
for, in a way, automobiles will be the 
acid test. Automobile men say for pub- 
lication that it will take six months, 
but privately they expect cars to start 
rolling off the assembly lines in close to 
60 days. 

What of the financing of reconver- 
sion? Will the companies have the 
money? A categorical answer can be 
given to this. Granting government pol- 
icies are favorable—there will be ample 
money with which to finance recon- 
version. 


In looking ahead to the time when 
we lick Hitler, therefore, we need have 
no fear on the problem of production. 
Shifting from war to civilian production 
will take place so rapidly and with so 
little commotion ‘that economic histo- 
rians of the future probably will not find 
it worthy of comment, unless as an ex- 
ample of American productive genius. 
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Heres one thing that aer 207 
cause higher prices 


— many reasons, the prices of most things 
you buy are higher today. 


But railroad freight rates are not one of the 


The fact is, railroad freight rates generally are 
not higher today than before the war. Many 
are actually lower, and the average amount re- 
ceived by the railroads for each ton they haul 
is the lowest in the past quarter-century, 


At these low rates, the railroads are called 
upon to meet the increased operat- 
ing costs due to higher wages and 
higher prices for what they buy. They 

are also, of course, paying in- 
creased taxes. 


And we think this further fact is 
important to know. 


The strain of war is wearing 
out railroad equipment— 
wearing out cars, loco- 
motives, and the tracks 
over which more than 

1% million tons of 
freight move a mile 


o 


AMERICAN 


every minute of the day and night. 


Some day, all this will need the sort of replace- 
ment which is not possible in these days of war 
shortages. It will'take billtens of dollars to do 
that job—just as it took billions to bring the 
railroads to their present high efficiency. 


To do this with railroad money, the railroads 
must therefore have a chance now to provide 
for the future, so they can keep on furnishing 
America with the finest transportation in the 
world. 
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27 Departments are 
within a few seconds’ 
reach with Standard 
Pneumatic System 


With Airacobra-like speed—the trans- 
parent document carriers are transmitted 
through miles of the Standard Pneu- 
matic Tube System, stretching in all 
directions in the mammoth Bell Air- 
craft assembly plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The twin line system connects 
the Main Intra-Plant Traffic Control 
office within a few seconds’ reach of 27 
important divisional departments located 
in the sub-assembly main assembly 
sections in the plant, and the distant 
Production Hangar located on the site. 
This pneumatic tube system is one of 
the largest and most notable built and 
installed by the Standard Conveyor 
Company. Write for information con- 
cerning the advantages of a similar in- 
stallation for your plant. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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Raid on Eternal City Strs Prelate 
and Layman but Catholics Are Split 


How is the gold become dim, the finest color 
is changed, the stones of the sanctuary are 
scattered.* 


With the words of Jeremias’s Lamenta- 
tions, Pope Pius XII deplored the Allied 
bombing of Rome (see page 24). In a let- 
ter to Francesco Marchetti-Selvaggiani, 
Vicar General of Rome, he called to mind 
that for Roman Catholics throughout 
the world the Eternal City is a symbol, 
a “Holy City of Catholicism risen and 
shining with dazzling glory in the name 
of Christ, rich in marvelous monuments 
of religion and art, guardian of the most 
precious documents and. relics.” The raid, 
the Pope revealed, had damaged only 
one religious structure in a city where 
churches abound. This was the Basilica of 
San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (St. Lawrence- 


3 


*Lamentations 4: (Douay Version). 





Outside-the-Walls), lying less than 500 
yards from a rail center which was a 
military target. . 

But when the Axis radio made capital 
of what the Pope had said—and reported 
that he had protested to the United States 
—the Vatican felt called upon to make 
a statement which its radio on Saturday 
sent out in a German-language broadcast 
beamed at the Reich. The Pope had made 
no protest, according to that broadcast: 
he had said that “a very great part” and 
not “the greatest part” of the Basilica had 
been destroyed; and he wanted “to em- 
phasize his readiness to believe that Ameri- 
can pilots did not intentionally damage the 
Basilica.” His letter, the statement went 
on, was “not intended to incite anger and 
hatred, but . . . only to represent insistent 
admonition to a noble understanding of 
the exalted conception of Rome.” And 
insisting that the Pontiff’s words were 








Cleared through both Italian and German propaganda mills 


and radioed here 


from Stockholm, this picture purports to show the wrecked interior of the San 


Lorenzo basilica “with bishop's chair in foreground.” Clumsy Azis retouching 


may be noted, especially on the roof timbers of the church. 
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“| had a dream in Sicily 


“THERE SHE WAS . . . standing 
in the front yard 

With the sun in her hair 

And I was running fast as I 
could to meet her 

But it seemed awful slow . . . 

Then she was in my arms 

Laughing and crying 

So happy... 

. Then I was eating blueberry 

ie... 

* oa and full of juicy 
ripe berries 

Fresh out of the garden .. . 

And Mom kept offering me 
more. 

Next thing I knew I was down 
at the plant 

And Mr. Anderson was shaking 
my hand 

And sayin’ . . . “We kept that 
place for you, John!’ - 

Everybody cheered and I was 
working hard... ‘ 

Getting somewhere at last . . . 

Then I woke up... 


To another day of sweat and 
blood and killing. 
My dream was a long way off.” 


@ ® * 


How Lonc must they fight be- 
fore their dreams come true? 
. . « Only we who remain at 
home can decide! 

Only we can shorten this 
waiting . .. by working harder 
to make up for the equipment 
that is going to the bottom 
every ~ ... by buying War 
Bonds till it pinches . . . by 
giving our blood to the Red 
Cross. 

Only we can provide the 
jobs they'll need when they 
come back . . . and only we 
can preserve the freedom 
and the peace they're 
fighting for! 

It’s up to us to 
decide how they 


will live—or die. 


Every man and woman at Stromberg-Carlson is proud to be making commu- 
nications equipment for our fighting men...and prouder still to have won 
the Army-Navy “E” Award. We know that our efforts and our regular pur- 
chase of War Bonds will help speed the day when we will again be able to make 
fine radios and communications equipment for you and a peaceful world. 


In radios, telephones, sound systems . . . there is nothing finer than a STROM BERG “ CARLSON 


© 1943, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, WN. Y¥. 
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| was putting away 
Boh’s civilian clothes 


0; course there was a catch in my 
throat as I folded Bob’s suits, and his 
sweater, and put shoe trees into his 
black shoes, and wondered when he’d 
be wearing them again. 

And the thought came. . . supposing 
he never wears them again... 


It was then, I think, that my heart 
told me the same story that millions of 
mothers already know. And the ordi- 
nary things of life seemed so small, so 
petty, so inconsequential. 

And I got thinking of the boys— 
boys like my Bob—fighting, suffering, 
dying for their Country. 

I began examining my own con- 
science. No use trying to fool myself 
that I“gave” my son. He went, like mil- 
lions of others, to do his duty toward 


And no heroics about it, either. 

And I wondered what we, here at 
home, could do. The Jeast we can do, 
I thought, was to give these boys the 
guns, tanks, planes and ships they 
must have to conquer... and live. 
And suddenly my whole conception 
of War Bonds changed. I saw them 
not so much as a wonderful investment 
in money—not so much as personal 
security for our own financial future... 

I saw War Bonds as an investment 
in the lives of boys like my Bob. I 
saw them as Faith in my country— 
Belief in everything decent and upright 
—yes, almost my Faith in the justice 
of God, Himself. 

And then I decided. Nothing else 
counts. That’s why my husband and I 
are going over financial matters again. 
We’re going to see how much more 


War Bonds every payday. 

And—yes, I patted Bob’s old shoe, 
and even kissed the collar of his coat 
where it used to touch his neck... 

“God willing, dear boy,’ I said, 
“you'll come back to us. And we'll be 
able to look you in the eye, confident 
that our duty will have been done by 
you, and every one of you!” 


Keeo on Baying War Bondi 


the country we all love; our America. - 


than 10% of our earnings can go into 





PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., Manufacturers of 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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aimed at both belligerents, the statement 
reiterated his rebuke to Italy for failing to 
make Rome an open city. 


The Outcry: The Pope’s comments 
on the Rome raid stirred and divided Cath- 
olic opinion all over the world. With some 
exceptions, the hierarchy expressed con- 
sternation in varying degree. 


ArcusisHor Norman T. GILRoy, secre- 
tary of the Australian Catholic hierarchy, 
cabled the Vatican that the archbishops 
and bishops there wished to join the Pon- 
tiff in protest against “the outrage which 
this ghastly war has brought upon the 
hallowed center of Christianity.” 


Bishop Josepu P. Hurtey of St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., said: “I realize very well 
that the Fascist government of Italy has 
sought with craven cunning to protect 
some of its military activities by carrying 
them on within the shadow of the sacred 
shrines of Christendom .. . But .. . we 
have made a tragically mistaken decision.” 


From Detroit ArcusisHop Epwarp 


Mooney expressed “surprise and regret” 


at the “moral risks” the Allies had taken. 
“A stray bomb released by mistake over 
Rome ‘may do moral harm to our cause 
that far outweighs the military value of 
the most accurate destruction of enemy 
supplies.” 


On the other hand, Mser. Evcens §. 
Burke of Hackensack, N. J., former rector 
of the American Seminary in Rome, felt 
that “probably the Pope was sitting in the 
Vatican thanking God that Rome had at 
last been bombed .. . It was a military 
job and a well done one.” 


The Catholic press was nearly unanimous 
in hoping the raid would not be repeated, 
though several publications, like the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic, held Hitler and Musso- 
lini directly responsible because they were 
deaf to President Roosevelt’s repeated 
pleas that Rome be made a truly open city. 
One organ, The Albany Evangelist, labeled 
the bombing “an unfortunate incident that 
smells to heaven as an act of vandalism.” 
The Brooklyn Catholic weekly, The Tab- 
let, editorialized that although the Nazis 
and Fascists have bombed churches, “we 
have no desire to ape them . . . It is the 
Nazi way of life we oppose.” 

Yet one Catholic magazine openly ap- 
proved the military necessity of bombing 
the city. The Commonweal, a weekly with 
no direct church affiliation, decried the 
philosophy which makes it look “as if 
Catholics thought there must be one jus- 
tice for Rome and another justice for all 
other cities in the world.” Contending that 
such statements embarrass Catholics, the 
magazine told its readers that the zone of 
faith is not bounded by the walls of Rome, 
and that although the destruction of Rome 
would be lamentable, it would be no more 
so than the destruction of any other be- 
loved home, church, or city. 

The editorial went on: “To precisely 
the extent his faith is strong and informed 
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ment 
ng to fi (the Catholic] will make no distinction be- 
tween the bombing of Rome and that of 
the most miserable Calabrian village, that 
nents of the industrial city in the Ruhr, that of 
vath- the English town . . . Catholics therefore 
some can stand the bombing of the marshaling 
con- yards in Rome. In the measure that they 
have the faith of Peter they can stand the 
secre- threat to Peter’s tomb.” 
rehy, wee 
shops [ Christianity and the Peace 
a A special editorial committee of the In- 
vie ( temational Round Table of Christian 
. Leaders, which had met a fortnight ago at 
Princeton, N. J., last week released a docu- 
. Au- ment remarkable for its agreement. In 


well the face of almost certain controversy, it 


y has stated that the more than 60 churchmen 
rotect representing fourteen nations—including 
Trying Russia, Germany, and Japan—were con- 
sacred vinced that the only way to make a last- 
, . We MM ing peace was for the United Nations to 


sion.” deal with their enemies on the basis of the 
Christian Ethic. 


a “Churches and nations,” read the state- 
taken. ment, “must lend responsible leaders in 
: one Germany every encouragement and aid in 
cau the process of creating the Christian world 
lue of viewpoint.” And for Japan: “Relations 
enemy between Occidental and Oriental peoples 
cannot be successfully conducted except 
upon a basis of the universal nature of 
INE §. human rights and without racial discrim- 
rector ination . . . Although the terms exacted 
e, felt from Japan will be severe, as Christians, 
in the we urge that they be just, constructive, 
os a and not retributive.” 
ili 
: Invasion With Cows 
ol When transportation facilities permit, 
Pitts. landings will be made, probably in the 
Pb Low Countries, by a bovine army of occu- 
al pation. On many Midwestern farms, baby 
y ated Shorthorns, Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guern- 
ae seys—all heifers—are being mobilized and 
fabeled conditioned for the event, and every good 
nt that cow is charged with the mission of saving 
alism.” the lives of ten children. 
. Tab- This is the practical peace plan of the 
” Nazis Brethren Service Committee of the Church 


« of the Brethren, a denomination against 
: war but all-out for relief and reconstruc- 





‘is the Til tion. The Brethren call it the “Heifer 
, Project,” and their method is simple. The 
. ye securing, feeding, and care of the dairy 
we “th animals is managed and financed by local 
ve church groups, such as Sunday schools, in 
ce » cooperation with a central committee. - 
Ste Already 500 heifers of recognized breed 
rs ] al have been purchased, and the committee 
a " hopes to get 10,000. 
ng the Each calf is tagged, tested, and tabu- 
oe lated so that she may be assured a suc- 
"Reus cessful dairy career. If she reaches 
: Rew maturity before it is possible to ship her 
a overseas, she will be sold and replaced by 
sig 4 new calf. But the Brethren hope to get 
er most of the animals shipped while they 
: still are heifers. In fact, Brethren pam- 





phlets speak hopefully of “shipment in the 
fall of 1948” for heifers born the preceding 
» May, or June. 
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REPUTATIONS GO ON ... In the 
busy post-war era of the future, the new pre- 
cision standards i in war produc- 
tion will be adapted to peacetime products 
Been new and better products... at 
lower juction costs... for longer service. 


T oN 


Ferndale Statio 





WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools will go 
on into the “new action” in industry and 
help advance “the more abundant life.” 
To this end WESSON is yes broad 
research and cooperation with forward 
looking metal-working manufacturers. 





/1L SAY KWOW CLLAVER- BROOKS 


— USED A LOT OF THEIR EQUIPMENT WHEN 
| WAS IN THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS! 


Industrial reputations will be won 
—or lost—in today’s world conflict. 


American-made machines and 
equipment are being put to use in 
remote regions where “wiring the 
factory” for instructions or re- 
placements won’t substitute for 
sustained capacity to perform, 


We of Cleaver-Brooks try never to 
lose sight of the important and 
vital tasks to which machines and 
equipment, bearing our name, will 
‘be assigned. 

We are confident, too, that the 
men in the armed forces who have 
come to know us through machines 





of our manufacture — and their 


dependable performance at army, . 


navy and marine bases at home 
and overseas — will think well 
of us when they return to their 
jobs of peacetime. 





Cleaver-Brooks build oil-fired steam genera- 
tors — bituminous beating equipment — for 
industrial and military use — special equip- 
ment for the armed forces in the field for 
disinfecting, water-distilling, sterilizing, bath- 
ing and other important bygienic needs. 
Unit shown above is a Mobile Disinfector. 


_ Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 9, 








Steam Generators Food Dehydrotors 


Tank Cor Heoters Oil & Aspholt Heaters 


WISCONSIN 





* CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
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Special Military Equipment 








Cross, chief disher-outer 


~ RADIO 


Bigger Basin 


The Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street was founded in 1897 by Lad- 
islaus Funk of the well-known Blue Funks, 
if you want to depend on the memory of 
“Dr.” Milton J. Cross. It was Ladislaus 
who amassed a fortune by inventing the 
Funk furlined milking gloves for cows 
which can’t stand cold hands, and he thus 
became the first silver-fox jerk. 

But don’t you believe it. By a happy 
coincidence theré is no resemblance be- 
tween the real facts and such hot Cross 
puns. Actually, the society was founded 
on Feb. 11, 1940, when harried Blue net- 
work officials tried to slip a few wild notes 
onto the usually gloomy Sunday air. What 
emerged was something between a clown 
act that had been set to music and a 
smoky backroom jam session for disciples 
of the Three B’s—barrelhouse, boogie 
woogie, and blues—all of it satirizing 
long-haired musicians and the cold, crit- 
ical frequenters of the concert halls 
(NEwsweEeEK, Feb. 17, 1941). 

By radio standards the program pos- 
sesses a unique career. It hung up one un- 
enviable record by lasting three years 
without a sponsor. Finally last April the 
Jergens Co. bought the society lock, stock, 
and barrelhouse for Woodbury’s soap. 
Since that time things have really been 
rockin’. 

Three months ago the British Broad- 
casting Corp., interested in feeding jive to 
hungry AEF hepcats, founded the society's 
British branch, which works from earthy 
orchestral arrangements shipped over on 
microfilm. More recently the OWI began 
recording the original programs for re- 
broadcast in Alaska, Hawaii, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Then last week Wood- 
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bury’s, which had cut the show to fifteen 
minutes, restored it to a half hour and sent 
it out for the first time over the full Blue 
network of 149 stations (Sundays, 9:15- 
9;45 p.m. EWT) : _ 

The principal requisite for membership 
inthe society is a willingness to take it 
and a knack in dishing it out. Chief disher- 
outer is “Dr.” Cross, who abandons his 
usual dignity as dean of the network’s an- 
nouncers to introduce Maestro Paul La- 
valle (“half man and half musician”) , his 
retreaded symphony (eighteen pieces more 
or less), and the Windy Ten (“Ten Babes 
in the Woodwinds”). Other regulars are 
Prof. Giacomo (Jack).McCarthy, a handy- 
man about the studio; Ernest Chappell, 
whose commercials consist of lathering up 
to girls without the you-love-to-touch skin, 
and Jimmy Blair, “the homogenized bari- 
tone.” 

Name calling is a favorite pastime on 
Lower Basin, and everyone—guest or goon 
—is fair game. Lavalle is treated with cus- 
tard-pie courtesy: “We turn now from the 
ridiculous to the slime. Maestro Paul La- 
valle and the woodwinds bring us the 
‘Footwear Fandango—All God’s Children 
Got Shoes’.” Frank Sinatra won the 
title of “the adolescent with the musical 
adenoids.” Percy Grainger participated in 
the proceedings as the “pianist, composer, 
and all-around musical pest,” while Tito 
Guizar was introduced “with a feeling of 
pride and deep revulsion.” Guests stand 
for it, since such persons as Dinah Shore 
and Zero Mostel have climbed through the 
society’s trap door from obscurity to star- 


And there is no denying the ability of 
the musicians. Actually housemen who 
play on a number of orchestras, including 
the NBC Symphony, and claim Goodman, 
James, and the Brothers Dorsey as alma 
maters, can relax on Basin Street and 
really get those mournful blue notes out 
of their systems. 

























Lavalle, “half man, half musician” 
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The attacking enemy with bayonets fixed suddenly lunges out of the jungle 
and charges our position. Our machine gun roars into action with deadly 
precision. The attackers are wiped out to the man —our casualties, none. 


But if that gun had jammed because perhaps of just one oversized cart- 
ridge! .. . Just one faulty cartridge, not accurately gaged at the factory, 
might have resulted in our entire machine gun squad being killed there in 
the jungle for we were badly outnumbered. In that case, a valuable mili- 
tary position might have been lost. 


The only sure way to prevent such a tragedy is to completely check 
every cartridge with precision gages. Where life and death hang in the 
balance, there is no alternative to 100% inspection with accurate gages 
for all American ammunition. 





* * * * * 


Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control developed revolu- 
tionary precision instruments for the simultaneous checking 
of all critical dimensions of ammunition ranging in size from 
30-caliber to 5-inch shells. 
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Shipshape in more ways than one, Hobart’s V-12 student body shows that the small college and its traditions can live 





‘-EDUCATION 


Hobart Under V-12 


The recorded bugle calls that by last 
week were ringing out regularly from the 
amplifying system in Coxe Hall were more 
than a naval innovation. As they echoed 
across the broad green campus of Hobart 
College, past the stately columns of South 
Main Street’s dignified old homes, and on- 
to 35-mile long Seneca Lake, they carried 
the war’s most significant educational mes- 
sage far beyond. the confines of Geneva, 
N.Y. It was this: The liberal arts, far 
from being dead, are flourishing. More- 
over, the small college, stronghold of Amer- 
ican liberal education, has been revived 
from the realm of “fatal” war casualties to 
become a part of the battle. 

Hobart is typical of more than 150 other 
colleges and universities which owe this 
stroke of good fortune to the armed forces. 
Already the Army Specialized Training 
Program (NEwsweEeEK, May 3) had shown 
which way the wind of sustenance was 
blowing. Now, far from demanding a pure- 
ly technical training which few small col- 
leges are equipped to give, the Navy Col- 
lege Training Program (V-12), which 
started July 1, is chiefly interested in a 
general college education: The Navy is con- 
cerned that the best naval officers come 
from the fast-dwindling supply of men who 
hold college degrees. 

Hence the popular idea that the armed 
services have “taken over” the colleges of 
America to use as they see fit is false. Like 
the $98 trainees whose uniforms have 
wiped out the Joe College atmosphere from 
the Hobart campus, the men in V-12 every- 
where are as much a part of the regular 








student body as the civilians (in Hobart’s 
case, 50-odd men and 175 girls from neigh- 
boring William Smith College*). Thus 
the present Hobart setup looks like this: 


Curricutum: The 167 V-12 freshmen— 
just out of high school—take a “basic” 
course which closely parallels that for civil- 
ians: mathematics, physics, English, me- 
chanical drawing, and history. The 226 be- 
yond the freshmen status (including 34 
premedical students) have come to Ho- 
bart from $8 other colleges. In all cases, 
the naval scholars attend the same classes 
as civilian undergraduates. If they flunk 
the course, the men from the Navy are 
sent to “boot camp” (basic naval training) 
or back to the fleet. If they pass, they get 
regular college credit and stay on campus 
anywhere from two sixteen-week terms, or 
the equivalent of one college year, to the 
full eight terms. For example, aviation ca- 


dets get two terms of general education be-_ 


fore going into the Navy’s technical train- 
ing, whereas construction-corps candidates 
go through the full four-year course—in 
two years and eight months. 


Navat Program: Under the command 
of Lt. Daniel L. Evans, the Hobart V-12 
unit is subject to naval discipline. But since 
the aim of V-12 is chiefly scholastic, the 
military side is kept to a minimum. Stu- 
dents get one hour of military drill a week, 
a daily inspection, and march in formation 
to chow. Too many demerits for violation 
of rules can deprive them of liberty passes 





*This is a “coordinated” college, having the 
same faculty, administration, and of 
trustees (with a few exceptions) as Hobart. Its 
existence would have permitted the survival of 
both colleges without a Navy program, even 


though by fall the Hobart student body will 
have dropped from a peak of more than 400 
civilians to only 45 or 50. 
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necessary to leave the campus. Classwork 
in military instruction consists of a course 
in naval organization, given by Lieutenant 
Evans. 


Atutetics: Under Ensign C. S. Glad- 
chuk, All-American center of Boston Col- 
lege’s undefeated 1940 eleven, and a for- 
mer member of the New York Giants foot- 
ball team, Hobart’s future officers are put 
through a grueling physical-training rou- 
tine, consisting of everything from an ob- 
stacle course to swimming. If their schol- 
arship is high, if they pass their physical- 
training tests (30 per cent won’t the first 
time), and if they aren’t freshmen, V-12 
students can play on the college varsity 
teams with approval of the commanding 
officer. 


Campus Spirit: By last week the new 
students had caught the hang of 123-year- 
old Hobart College’s tradition of insisting 
that all students speak to everyone they 
pass on campus. Some had become report- 
ers on the weekly Hobart Herald. Bug-eyed 
with incredulity, they all had looked on 
while Dr. John Milton Potter, 36-year-old 
president of the two colleges, played a mean 
first base against them on the faculty’s soft- 
ball team—in one case sliding safely into 
second. The official college spirit, too, was 
high. At last, the institution felt, the small 
college had found its niche in the war ef- 
fort—a niche which unexpectedly had 
turned out to be highly important. Aware 
of the challenge the responsibility of giv- 
ing future officers a solid intellectual back- 
ground holds, President Potter said that 
the small colleges were facing up to it 
squarely: “If we do our job as well as I 
think we shall, we shall have demonstrated 
our justification for existence. If we don't, 
we might as well learn now that we are In- 
adequate to the needs of the times.” 
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‘‘Let’s start holding meetings Now 


~AND HOLD 
THEM OFTEN!” 


PRESENT; Reading from left to right around the circle: 
Plywood, Magnesium, Synthetic Rubber, Electronics, Steel, 
Diesel Power, Aluminum, Welding, Plastics. 


M aterials, machines, and Diesel Power, too, has talked away 


methods willbeneedingnewjobs _ on invasion barges, sent vital orders 

with Victory— and on the proper over far-flung wires, shouted along 
employment of each one of them ahead of heavy trains. Auxiliary units 
willhangthedailybreadofmillions have told their tales of wounded ships 
of us. It’s time for them to gather ..- brought safely to port... 

together, discuss their strengths 
and weaknesses, their qualifications 
for jobs in a world at peace... 


Just to hear their voices is to form some 
. idea of what the future holds. Not a Diesel 

World, or a Plastics World, or an Aluminum 
Already, we’ve heard them talking. or Electronics World, but a far better world 
Right in the middle of their war jobs, gained through the best use of all of them, 
they’ve spoken out to all who'd listen. co-operating. 
Steel, telling of its new-found 
strengths. Aluminum and Magnesium It would be fine if machines, materials and 
of their feather-lightness. Plastics, Ply» | methods could sit down and talk our post 
wood, of quick forming of finished war problems out. But the men behind 
products—small enough to hold in your those things must do the talking. You 
hand or large enough to live in. Elec- might like to talk it over with us, for 
tronics has whispered through the cen- _ instance. We'd like to meet you. Rogers 
sors, of a world to come when heat and Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 
light, entertainment and control; perhaps Leggett Avenue, New York, N.Y. Divi- 
even power—will come to us more conve- sions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, The 
niently via electron tubes. Welding has Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft 
learned to “sew” sheets of metal together Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawnmower 
at breakneck speed... Company. : 
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Something 


Marine Diesel Engines have 
may make your Postwar 
Washing Machine 


more Economical 
to Operate 
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These days, it’s in such 

equipment as Marine 

Diesel engines, helping 

to give our submarines 
longer cruising range, 
greater “‘git-up-and-go”’ in emergencies. 
When the war is won, the same 
part may make your washing machine 
more compact and more economical 
to operate. It’s the Torrington Needle 


Not only your mechanical “‘laundry- 
man” but a host of other servants are 
going to be improved in design and per- 
formance, thanks to this unique 
anti-friction bearing. TTomorrow’s 
floor polisher will run more 
smoothly ... your next car will 
steer and brake more easily. Add- 
ing machines will require less at- 
tention, portable tools will be 
lighter in weight. : 

These must wait, of course, until yy 
Victory—and the Needle Bearing 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 





uct designs, the many sales an 
ing advantages Torringtan Needle Bearings 
offer through such features as— 


Preliminary information on sizes and rati 








is even speeding that 
=——/ _ day...in Marine Diesel 

engines and countless 
other war applications. 
But once industry gets 
back into peacetime harness, you’ll be 
surprised to find how frequently the 
Needle Bearing appears in the im- 
proved products you'll buy. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Ind. 
Mekers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 





New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seatti Chicago - San Francieco 
Los Angeles Toronto london, England 


You WILL WANT TO CONSIDER, with an eye 


to improving your pawn ee 
manufactur- 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


2 of the 
with typical ap tions, 


eedle Bearing, together 
will be found in Catalog No. 119, Write for a copy. 


TORRINGTON MEF DLF BEARINGS 
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SPORTS 
Coz Luke and Coz Rip 


A pair of country cousins made big 
baseball news in the big-league cities last 
week. ; 

On the managerial side in the American 
League, James Luther Sewell, better 
known as Luke, was signed by St. Louis 
officials July 20 to manage the Browns for 
another two years, thus confirming the 
club’s confidence in the continuance of 
(1) 42-year-old Luke’s talent and (2) 
wartime baseball. 

His third cousin and fellow Alabamian, 
Truett Banks (Rip) Sewell, rang up his 
ninth straight victory on July 24 with a 
6-1 defeat of the Brooklyn Dodgers. There- 
by the 34-year-old right-handed Pitts- 
burgh star, with a record of fifteen games 
won and two lost, clinched his claim as 
best pitcher in the National League. 


Luxe: The older Sewell went to the 
“graveyard of managers,” St. Louis, in the 
middle of the 1941 season and pulled the 
seventh-place club into a tie for sixth. 
Last year, his team finished a surprise 





- third—highest since 1928. And this year 


rival managers worry that Luke is aiming 
even higher. They all agree that his Ala- 
bama B.S. degree might have stood for 
“baseball science.” 

A catcher in his playing days (1921-39 
for Cleveland, Washington, and Chicago), 
Luke admits that, with two coaches also 
ex-catcher, “we're too full of strategy.” 
What he would prefer is power hitters 
like DiMaggio or Williams. Thus far, he 
has discovered only one—Vern Stephens, 
outstanding rookie of last year. 

Most of all, Luke has put hustle into 
the ball club. His uncomplaining deter- 
mination dictates one Brownie rule: “We 
just don’t figure on losing.” The team 
preens when he says: “It’s the men, not 
me.” The biggest worry of this 5-foot-9 


Sewell battery: Pitcher Rip .. - 
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manager has been the draft. Things were 
so desperate at one time that he was 
thinking of hiring veteran Honus Wagner, 
69. But fate was good: The Army rejected 
First Baseman George McQuinn, Catcher 
Frank Hayes, and Shortstop Stephens, and 
a 4-F squad is still in the pennant battle. 

Right now, Luke is trying to live down 
his hasty squawk at umpires last month. 
He revived a national gripe about pen- 
nant-winning New Yorkers: New York is 
the Umpire State. On due reflection, he 
took it all back. 


Rir: The epitaph implicit in the 
younger Sewell’s nickname almost came 
true in his big-league debut with Detroit 
eleven years ago. A crucial home run by 
Jimmy Foxx knocked Rip from the auto 
city to Toronto. The blow was a mighty 
one to the 6-foot-1 pitcher for it wasn’t 
until six years later—at the late age of 29 
—that he again appeared in the majors. 

This time he was with the Pirates, and 
only a propensity for hard work kept him 
there. From his relief days in 1938 to his 
mediocre record (17-15) last year, Rip 
never looked better than -an average 
thrower. He didn’t have a fast one, and 
his curve was just a wrinkle. However, 
unlike his habit during the year he spent 
at Vanderbilt, when study was extracur- 
ricular to sports, he applied a studious 
nose to the grindstone of fancy pitching. 

He worked on a new variation of an 
old pitch last year—the slowball—but it 
wasn’t until this season that he released 
it, fully developed, to the complete amaze- 
ment of batters. It is a slower slowball 
“thrown off the palm of the hand,” reveals 
Catcher Al Lopez, “much like a shot- 
putter heaving the shot.” Even more re- 
markable is that the ball attains the 
height of 25 feet before it drops down at 
the plate for a strike. 

Most sluggers watch this unorthodox 
parachute pitch with unbelieving fascina- 
tion. It travels so high that they think 


Associated Press 


-..and Catcher Luke, cousins 

















































YOU MEAN THAT | COULD DO MORE? 


Yes, Uncle Sam, |! guess youre right. Those of us who can stay at 
home far from the battle zone; who are spared the fate of a Colin 
Kelly, the anguish of a wounded soldier alone in a foxhole or the 
ordeal of a sailor adrift in mid-ocean—the least we can do for our 
part is to buy more and MORE War Bonds —not one or two to 
salve our conscience, but BOND after BOND. 














Thousands are paying for this war with their blood. It is easy for 
me to lend money. 
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Salt Brings Back 
That Will To Work 


Heat-Fag is an ever-lurking enemy in 
every shop where toil and sweat are 
writing new production records, Body 
salt lost by sweating must be replaced 
or Heat-Fag sets in. Lowered vitality, 
fatigue, production slowdowns, acci- 
dents and absenteeism can often be 
laid at the door of this insidious force. 
The finger of Accidents is always beck- 
oning to the fatigued, inalert worker. 
That’s why Heat-Fag, ever present 
when men sweat, takes such a heavy 
toll in man-hours lost. 

Salt tablets restore the body salt lost 
through sweating. They help keep men 
alert .. . efficient. 

In leading industrial plants, salt tablets 
are a “must” for men who sweat. They 
maintain the will to 
work through long, 
hard, hot hours. 




















How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds with 
a drink of water. 


Ca f 9000, 1 

Salt Tablets -- $2.60 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case of 9000 . - $3.15 
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Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
at all Drinking Fountains 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 

filled, durable. 
$00 Tablet size - < -$3.28 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 








MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cotten met Deanna at a blo 





it out of control. One player contemptu- 
ously spat as it passed the plate; another 
put his hand out to catch it. Those who 
do strike at the ball either muff completely 
or raise a fly for an easy out. 

The shot-put pitch, rage of the senior 
circuit in more ways than one, so hypno- 
tized Dom Dallesandro of the Cubs early 
this season that he followed the flight 
of the dewdrop ball across the plate for a 
third strike without lifting his bat. When 
Sewell’s laugh woke him from his trance, 
Dallesandro blurted: “If I had a gun, I’d 
shoot you right between the eyes.” 


Tam O’Shanter by a KO 


Being no evader of wartime sports, 
George S. May, Chicago businessman and 
president extraordinary of the Tam 
O’Shanter golf club, staged the biggest 
golfing event of the year last week. His 
home-town festival was a_three-in-one 
affair: The All-American Open, Women’s, 
and Amateur tourneys. 

Not all the razzmatazz was in the golf: 
War Stamps and Bonds for admission add- 
ed up to an estimated $1,000,000. Sgt. Joe 
Louis, on furlough, was knocked out in 
two Amateur rounds. Dale Morey, golf 
captain of Louisiana State last year, took 
that title by downing Bob Cochran of St. 
Louis 4 and $ in the finals. In the Open, 
Haroid (Jug) McSpaden of Merion, Pa., 
and an unknown, Buck White of Green- 
wood, Miss., wound up in a 282-stroke tie, 
which McSpaden broke in the playoff. 

Patty Berg, the comeback kid, needless- 
ly provided further qualification for the 
Marines (she was sworn into the corps 
this Monday) by winning the Women’s 
title with a 72-hole medal total of 307. 
Spar Betty Hicks, second, had 312. 


nk and wooed her on the assembly line 
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Deanna Holds Her Own 


If there were any doubts that Deanna 
Durbin could get along nicely without 
Cinderella’s slightly scuffed slipper, her 
latest vehicle (one of her best) should 
dispel them. After its whimsical, well- 
meaning fashion, “Hers to Hold” can be 
classified as a war-effort film. It doesn’t 
matter that the singing star happens to 
be a Pasadena heiress known as Penny 
Craig. Patriotic motives send Penny to 
her local Red Cross blood bank, where she 
meets Joseph Cotten. Love-at-first-sight 
then puts her in overalls on the Vega Air- 
craft assembly line where Cotten, an ex- 
Flying Tiger, is usefully marking time un- 
til he is permitted to fly again. 

Some of the factory sequences were ac- 
tually made in the huge Vega plant at Bur- 
bank, Calif. Special care was taken in a 
day of ‘shooting so that production would 
not be hampered in any way by the sud- 
den influx of 150 players and technicians 
who scattered through the workers to film 
Miss Durbin on the run through the fac 
tory. 
This rather romantic consideration of 
the civilian’s place in the war effort works 
out nicely, if only because the overalled 
Miss Durbin can sing for her Vega ©- 
workers during their rest periods and does 
so in better voice than ever before. Among 
her numbers is a new war ballad, “Say 4 
Prayer for the Boys Over There,” that 
ought to sneak up on the Hit Parade. 

While this Vega recruit is gowned in her 
off-moments by Adrian, and while some of 
her girlish shilly-shallyings are on the 
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-E WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
use your head to understand it. 


We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 


This year Americans are going to make 
minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 





But this year, we civilians are not going 
to have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 

Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One. will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx- 
mately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 

every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
would bid the prices of things up and up 
and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
We're going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
a pair of shoes we're going to pay $8 


IF YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 


to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 


So what will people do? 


U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 





feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that‘same old 
spot again—only worse. 


This is what is known as Inflation. 


Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 





But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 
If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 


DOWN! 


aa \ 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 


If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 


And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that’ll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 





Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 

* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 





Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 








































if You lived in Portland 


you'd read 
. \ 


e entire Portland Trading Zone. 
\ Why? Because its balanced presentation 
1 of news and features appeals to more 

\ people ... because it makes the most of 

the natural time advantage enjoyed only 
Afternoon newspapers on by afternoon newspapers on the Pacific 
the Pacifie Coast get a t. Thus, The Journal today enjoys 
“break” in the news. Re- the largest circulation in its history — 


\ 
\ 
= of where or when a \ 151,888 total net paid daily circula- 
\ 


tle is fought, official com- tion—average for 6 moaths ending 
muniques are released during March 31, 1943. (Last 3 months aver- 


overnment business hours. \ age 156,764.) 
ben The Journal goes to \ Today 717,588 individuals live in 
. poe it’s mid-afternoon in \ the 8 counties which comprise the 
E se . one in one \ =‘ Portland Trading Zone. Here the 
ington, it’s past six in New thly industrial pay- 
York and midnight or after in \ Yi Ame 48 million aolen. 
most of the rest of the world. \ And here The Journal reaches 
Thus The Journal brings readers \ 119,676 families—21,993 more 
the news the day it happens. \ daily circulation in this area 
\___ than any other newspaper. As 
\ it has been for years, The 
1 Journal is the on news- 
\ 
\ 
\ 
a 


paper in the Portland Area. 






PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . NewYork 
Chicago, Philodelphia, Detroit, LosAnceles, Son Francisco 


big OURNAL is the favorite newspaper 
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trivial side, the general conclusion is sound, 
As the hard-working debutante in effect 
tells her departing hero: “You fly them, 
and I'll build them!” 

Cotten, reprieved from negative roles 
in three Orson Welles films to play the 
sinister Uncle Charlie in Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s “Shadow of a Doubt,” finally gets a 
straight romantic role and handles it com- 
petently. Frank Ryan, directing his first 
important film, polishes up the routine 
spots until they shine almost like new. At 
the same time he plays up Charles Win- 
ninger, Gus Schilling, and Ludwig Stossel 
for a trio of sure-fire comedy characteriza- 
tions. : 


Taps and Zoot Suits 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s all-Negro mu- 
sical “Stormy Weather” may pass as a bi- 
ography of that great tap dancer, Bill 
Robinson. Actually, the plot is a peri- 


-patetic excuse to gather up some of the 


best song hits from the Negro shows of the 
past as interpreted by some of the top- 
notch entertainers of the present: Fats 
Waller, Ada Brown, Dooley Wilson, the 
Nicholas Brothers, Katherine Dunham and 
her versatile dance troupe, and the zoot- 
suited Cab Calloway and his band. The 
mainspring of the review, however, is the 
personable Robinson who, at 64, still man- 
ages to play a romantic lead opposite beau- 
tiful, 25-year-old Lena Horne without look- 
ing foolish. 
























Lena brightens “Stormy Weather” 
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MUSIC 
oe Good Neighbors 


If the impresarios of Buenos Aires’s Tea- 
tro Colon had been looking skyward for an 
omen last week, they could have seen one 
‘jn the plane bringing Helen Traubel, Amer- 
jcan-born Wagnerian soprano, to sing 
Brinnhilde, Isolde, etc. Some fifteen other 
first-rank American opera stars also are on 
the Coldn’s roster this (Buenos Aires) win- 
ter, but the St. Louis-born singer, only now 
making her first trip to foreign parts (ex- 
cept Canada), is something to give old- 
school musicians pause. 

Until three years ago the Coldén, em- 
ploying many Axis-subsidized singers, rare- 
ly heard North American stars and cer- 
tainly none who had neglected the ritual of 
European study. (German and Italian sub- 
sidies enabled their artists to appear for 
about half what the Colén management 
would have had to pay Met stars.) The 
United States State Department now gives 
southbound opera stars its blessing but no 
priorities, so in recent weeks many a world- 
famous star has been “off-loaded” in small 
arports while military business carried on. 
Even so, nearly all singers have arrived in 
time to meet schedules. 

Now, with Melchior and Traubel on 
-hand, the Wagnerian season is assured. In 
addition to a formidable array of local and 
imported singers, the Colén has absorbed 
—for the season—de Basil’s Ballet Russe, 
which is now performing as part of the per- 
manent ballet. 


{Larger and more lush than New York’s 
Metropolitan, the Teatro Colén opened 
its $5th season late in May—just before 
the political change-over—with a funcion 
de gala such as no other city in the world 
could stage these days. Elaborately gowned 
women and diplomats aglitter with medals 
and ribbons filled the boxes. The President 
took his seat, while his red-uniformed, 
brass-helmeted guard lined the wall behind 
him and remained during the performance. 
At the reception later, hundreds of gallons 
of free champagne and many choice Argen- 
tine tidbits were served to all present. It 
was no wonder chairs in the boxes cost 55 
pesetas, or $14 each. 


{The Colén is a municipal, tax-supported 
Institution, and since much sentiment in 
Buenos Aires is still pro-Axis, it is hardly 
surprising that the opera management, 
which formerly employed so many Ger- 
man and Italian singers, has been slow to 
totalitarian friendships. Last Jan- 

wary, for example, the Argentine Sym- 
Association (composed chiefly of 

lén’s musicians) was “unavailable” 

for a Roosevelt birthday celebration but 
night on the spot for Hitler’s birthday on 
20. It also proved difficult to find an 

tine soprano willing to risk singing 

the anthems of the two countries for this 
e wt celebration. good Menkes, a 
Prominent singer, agreed, and did appear, 
but later discovered when she came to sign 
new contract with the Colén that her 







































= with specially tooled Delta equipment 
for cutting quartz : 
crystals . .. 


This special production line — 
built from standard 14-inch Delta 
Drill Press heads, columns, and 
tables — typifies the ingenious 
use of standard low-cost Delta 
machines by war industries from 
coast to coast. 


Diamond saw blades are used 
to cut the crystals from large 
pieces of quartz — an exceed- 
ingly hard material, The special- 
ly tooled Delta machines, each 
equipped with hydraulic feed, 
make a smoother cut with fewer 
grooves — thus greatly reducing 
the time necessary for lapping, © 





; . uently make large, costly special machines 
and substantially speeding up ee a — giving Ba simple, safe, 
production. satisfactory production line that is a credit 
Stock model Deltas in units, to all concerned. Investigate! Write for 
batteries, and special setups fre- “Tooling Tips’ and new Delta catalog. 
3 “1 
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Tear out coupon and mail today 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
678H E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me typical issues of ‘“Tooling Tips’’ 
and your new catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


Name Position 
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BRIGHT LITTLE 


THE STORY OF 


Dixie Cups 


I go where the Navy goes...right 
into the battles. I’m filled with hot 
coffee and handed to the men at 
their battle stations on deck. 


I’m full of a swell chocolate soda for 
a soldier at a: Post Exchange soda 
fountain, and I won’t pass along any 
germs to him...for he’s the first-and 
only one who will use me. 





I’m the familiar little Dixie you'll ~. 
most always find where there’s 
drinking water. No passing colds —- 
on to folks when I’m around. 





I’m going into a war worker’s lunch 
box filled with a tasty, nutritious 
salad. I’m a real help towomen who 
put up a lunch a man can work on. 





I’m the Dixie Cup that goes aboard 
our Army’s big bombers and trans- 
port planes. For even fighters in 
the air must eat and drink. 









ALL the soldiers and sailors love q 
me. I am filled with ice cream and y r 
bring them nourishing refreshment, \ \) 
whether on duty or on leave. I, 


I'm a kinda squat Dixie for desserts. 
I'm always filled with something 
good to eat and you'll find me, and 
a lot of other members of the Dixie 
family, in war plants where they 
must feed workers quickly. 





‘ 


Most of us Dixie Cups are working for Uncle Sam — : 
SES so if you don’t always see us on our familiar peace- | 
Ths a time jobs, it means we're taking care of him first. We 
know you’d want us to. 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 

















Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 
Pac-Kups— products of 
the Dixie Cup Company 
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salary had been drastically cut and that 
she was to have but six performances 
during the season. Up to the present time 
she has declined to affix her signature to 
this contract. 


Coloratura-less Caro Nome 


“In the all-Verdi program we will give 
the last act of ‘Rigoletto.’ You will sing 
the Duke, of course, and for the women’s 
roles I have selected two young girls who 
have never sung the opera before.” 

Arturo Toscanini was talking to the 
tenor Jan: Peerce in preparation for the 





home 
Miss Ribla sang Gilda minus trills 


NBC War Bond Concert. “I have been 
listening to audition recordings and have 
chosen Nan Merriman for Maddelene and 
Gertrude Ribla to sing Gilda. Do you know 
them?” 

“Yes ...” Then Peerce hesitated as 
musicians seldom question Toscanini. “But, 
Maestro, isn’t Miss Ribla a dramatic so- 
prano?” 

“Of course.” 

“And isn’t Gilda a coloratura?” 

“Who told you that? Nonsense! No 
coloratura could ever sing Gilda. Look at 
Verdi’s score. Only a dramatic soprano 
could ever sing the part. All those foolish 
trills and cadenzas have been added by 
singers and they ruin the opera.” 

So last Sunday Toscanini returned to the 
original score as Verdi wrote it. He tossed 
aside generations of operatic tradition 
which has made “Caro nome” the show 
piece of every coloratura from Sembrich, 
Melba, Tetrazzini, and Galli-Curci down 
to Lily Pons. The Maestro’s love for mu- 
sical chestnuts again proved triumphant 
and his exciting re-creation of Verdi’s war 
horse gave many listeners an uneasy feel- 
ing of hearing familiar music for the first 
time. But in spite of Sunday’s performance 
the chances are that next season will find 
Lily Pons at her old stand on 39th Street 
and Broadway singing Gilda with all the 
vocal calisthenics so dear to the heart of 
the unregenerate Italian opera-goer. 
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Poison-Free Home Canning 








———— 


Food improperly canned by home can- 
ners brought numerous outbreaks of botu- 
lism in the last war. This medically spec- 
tacular poisoning is so deadly that 70 per 
cent of its victims die, often within 48 
hours and often in spite of antitoxin 
treatment. Last week, as eager housewives 
prepared to process the biggest “home 
pack” ever, public-health authorities 
warned novices to follow basic instruc- 
tions or they would find their jars yield- 
ing death instead of vitamins. 

Underlining the dangers was an article 
by Dr. Ivan C. Hall of Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center in the current issue 
of the American Journal of Public Health 
that summed up for the medical profes- 
sion the facts on botulism and how to 
cope with it. For this NEwsweEek story, 
Dr. Hall, an outstanding anaerobic bacteri- 
ologist, added extra pointers for the layman. 

Botulism is caused by a tiny germ, Ba- 
cilus botulinus, which normally grows in 
the soil and makes its journey to the can- 
ning kitchen on the outside of fruit or 
vegetables. Once in the kitchen the germ 
is a double threat: (1) it forms heat- 
resistant spores which can survive 212 
degrees F., the temperature of boiling 
water, and later mature to produce active 
germs; (2) it grows and thrives wi‘.:out 


‘ oxygen. Hence, even if jars of vegeta dics 


bearing the germ are kept at bowing 
heat for 30 minutes they may still harbor 
living spores of botulinus; and when the 
jars are sealed, lack of air will promote 
rather than inhibit growth of the germs. 

When the germs do start growing in 
food they produce a toxin or poison. Food 
contaminated with it is especially danger- 
ous because signs of spoilage may be 
negligible, while the toxin itself is so po- 
tent that housewives have died from the 
taste they took to determine whether food 
had “turned.” Dangerous also is the fact 
that the first symptom of the poisoning is 
muscular weakness—which victims are 
likely to ignore until too late for treat- 
ment to be effective. 

Luckily, however, the deadly germs do 
not flourish in acid, and when botulinus 
poisoning occurs it can generally be traced 
to nonacid foods like beans, chili peppers, 
beets, or corn. However, Dr. Hall empha- 
sized that the fact these foods are poten- 
tially dangerous if improperly canned 
doesn’t mean that they can’t be processed 
safely and successfully, even by amateurs. 
All the housewife needs is enough patience 
to wash produce carefully (to remove as 
Many germs as possible) and enough 
dread of botulism to make her feel the 
extra time required for “double safe” 
Processing is time well spent. 

For the cooks who can’t get a pressure 
cooker, Dr. Hall says the safest alter- 
native method is what bacteriologists call 
tatermittent sterilization. Though admit- 
tedly tedious he says the method is prac- 











(i greater load capacity 
... longer life 











Thirty per cent greater load capacity, thirty per 
cent longer life—these are only two of the many 


advantages of HOOVER HONED RACEWAYS 
that have been proved in hundreds of thousands of ball bearing 
applications. 

The exclusive Hoover method of honing the raceways of ball 

‘ bearings on a volume basis means that these improved bearings 

are available at a cost so reasonable that they may be adopted as 
-standard equipment on all quality commercial products. 

This means that when you specify and buy, “The Aristocrat 

of Bearings,” you secure honed raceways with a degree of uni- 


formity and an exactness in precision, smoothness and quietness, 


é previously only attained in expensive handmade samples. 


HOOVER 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF BEARINGS 


Balls - Ball Bearings - Roller Bearings 


HOOVER BALL and BEARING CO., Anw Arsor, Micutoan 
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tically foolproof. Besides giving good pro- 
tection against botulism, it will reduce 
spoilage of home-canned foods to a 
minimum. 

The procedure is simple. The food to be 
canned is packed into jars which are then 
loosely capped and processed in boiling 
water for 30 minutes, after which they are 
allowed to stand overnight at room tem- 
perature with the caps still loose. The fol- 
lowing day they are reprocessed and again 
allowed to stand overnight. The third day 
they are given a final processing and the 
caps tightened. When the jars stand over- 
night for two nights any spores which may 
have survived boiling will germinate. As 
the actively growing bacteria which come 
from them are heat-vulnerable, these are 
then killed when the jars are reheated. 

When the time comes to use home- 
canned food, a final precaution should be 
taken. The contents of the jars shouldn’t 
even be tasted, much less served cold, un- 
til they have been boiled hard for at least 
ten minutes, a heating which will destroy 
botulinus toxin should any be present. 


Men in Green 


Men in white will become blue-green 
men if doctors and hospitals accept the 
suggestions in the leading editorial of the 
current American Journal of Surgery: 

“From a scientific as well as a practical 
standpoint, a blue-green or spinach-leaf 
green is the color of choice for use in the 


operating room. It should include all dra- 


peries, caps, masks, and gowns and, where 
possible, the furniture, wainscoting, ceil- 
ings and floors.” 

White linen causes surgeons to suffer 
from an eye fatigue similar to snow blind- 
ness, while blue-green is not only restful 
because it is the true complementary color 
of the operating field (blood red), but it 


also sharpens visibility of the operation. 


{ Women who roll bandages for the Red 
Cross will soon be rolling olive drab in- 
stead of white gauze, Brig. Gen. D.N. W. 
Grant, air surgeon, predicted last week. 
White bandages, he said, make. a single 
soldier give away the position of his un- 
bandaged comrades to enemy planes. The 
new OD bandages were made possible by 
development of a non-irritant dye. 


Manganomania 


Their limbs tremble, their walk becomes 
a shamble; many victims flee their homes 
and wander from place to place under the 
spell of an overpowering sense of depres- 
sion. That is manganese madness, a 
strange disease described last week in dis- 
patches from Santiago, Chile. Caused by 
the inhalation of manganese-dioxide dust, 
the malady, which damages the motor 
nerves, has afflicted a number of miners in 
the Antofagasta region. Efforts to curb 
the madness are impeded by the miners’ 
refusal to don masks. Fatalists, they re- 
tort: “One has to be a man; if we die, we 
die; we do not fear to die.” 








Venom Vacuum: For years, hardy rescuers have extracted snake pot- 
soning by sucking the wounds with their mouths. Today, the United States 
Medical Corps uses light, plastic (Tenite) vacuum extractors on troops in the 
tropics. The pumps maintain suction without continual pumping. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


The Orel Sweepstakes 


In the event you've had trouble follow- 
ing the day-to-day stories on the current 
Russian offensive, read this account by 
Bill Downs, Newsweex and CBS corre- 
spondent in Moscow, about the trouble the 
correspondents have been having: 





Correspondents covering the Battle of 
the Orel Bulge from the Metropole Hotel 
and the Foreign Office press department 
look more like form players than war re- 
porters as they try to make head or tail of 
the Red Army’s moves on Orel. 

Already there has developed the “Great 
Orel Sweepstakes” of July 19, running 
this way: 


Reuters: Harold King, leading, placed 
the Soviet forces 10 miles east of Orel. 
(Earlier, King had “advance forces of the 
Red Army only 5 miles north of the Orel- 
Bryansk railroad,” but he promptly for- 
got about it.) 


NBC anv Excuance Tetecraps. Rob- 
ert Madigoff, running second in the Orel 
Derby, put the Soviet forces 12 miles from 


AssociaTeD Press: William McGaffin 
pounding away for third. His Red Army 
troops were 15 miles from the town. 


CBS anp Newsweek: Bill Downs, lost 
in the back stretch after placing the Red 
Army “less than 20 miles from Orel.” 


Henry Shapiro of the United Press was 
practically left at the post, and David 
Nichol of The Chicago Daily News never 
had a chance. 

The Orel sweepstakes is typical of the 
difficulties under which American and 
British reporters must compete for head- 
lines and at the same time keep within 
reason in trying to interpret the progress 
of military movements in Russia. There is 
not one who has not been screaming at 
the press department for trips to the 
front or, second best, for conferences with 
reliable political and military authorities 
for guidance in covering this and other 
stories. 

Lacking either, here is the way the for- 
eign press corps has been covering the 
battle of Orel: 

When the communiqué broke on July 
16, about twenty villages were named. 
Then came a frantic searching over maps, 
the correspondent having the best map 
writing the best story. Detailed maps of 
the Soviet Union are virtually impossible 
to obtain; thus old-timers who have been 
collecting them for the longest are the best 
off. After the search of the maps there 
was a search of the latest railroad time- 
tables to check place names. Meanwhile 
copy was pouring out in takes with mes- 
sengers rushing the hilly six blocks to the 
telegraph office where, it was hoped, trans- 
missions were not jammed “by the 
weather.” 

Daily thereafter, the reporters have 
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The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first lncomesive 
entirely built in this country—for the South Carolina 
Railroad, now part of the Southern Railway System. 
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Out of every war has grown a new era in 
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transportation. This one is no exception. The pattern 
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POWER 


needs power. 











THESE THREADS are not the silken cords of the three 
goddesses of Greece who ancient men thought de- 
termined the course of human life. 


No, the threads upon which the destiny of mod- 
ern free men depend are the strong and precise steel 
threads of tools which fashion better planes, tanks, 
guns and other fighting equipment faster than our 
enemies can produce them. 


And it is with much gratification, and a just 
amount of pride, that the Detroit Tap & Tool Com- 
pany hears of the excellent performance of war 
materiel as reported by our men, and their allies 
on far-flung battle fronts. 


Much of this equipment has been created with 
the aid of Detroit Tools, and we can’t help but feel 
that the high standards for quality set by the 


Detroit Tap & Tool Company played its share in 
the superior showing made by these American 
arms. The list of the nation’s leading organiza- 
tions producing machines of war which we serve 
is growing daily. The Detroit Tap & Tool Com- 
pany has become a name which answers today’s 
need for Threading and Cutting Tools that reduce 
machine-hours and operating costs. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DETR iT 


TAP & TOOL C0. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES «+ SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND-GAGES 
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RING THE CURTAIN DOWN. 
SOMETHING TERRIBLE HAS 


























































risen eary to collect their Red Stars, Iz- 
vestias, and Pravdas and immediately 
begin a word-by-word search for clues to 
the battle. By combining facts from offi- 
cal communiqués and reports from the 
front east of Orel you may locate the big 
tank battle of the previous day or tell 
where the Germans are throwing their 
greatest reserves. From these facts you 
get a somewhat clearer picture of what is 
going on. 
_ However, winning the Orel sweepstakes 
ls going to depend on some revealing com- 
muniqué to tell who was right. Based on 
total Red Army advances, the Soviet 
forces should be in Orel now (July 20) if 
Movement were straight eastward. 
while no one knows where the Soviet 
forces are located in the Orel bulge—ex- 
cept the Red Army and the Germans. 


Deathless Deer Dies 


When Alicia Patterson was a little girl, 
her father, Publisher Joseph M. Patterson 
@ the fabulous New York Daily News 
wed to try out his paper’s highly success- 

comic strips on her. When Alicia grew 
® and acquired her own tabloid, News- 
@y (Hempstead, Long Island) , she found 
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dagger slashed through the darkness and .. . 
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© 1943, News Syndicate Co., Inc. 


... Deer’s rival for Bruce was stabbed, but only Deer was rubbed out 


it difficult to get readable comics in com- 
petition with her powerful New York 
neighbors. It was then that the germ 
planted in her childhood went to work. 
Alicia labored with the magazine-cover 
artist, Neysa McMein, and together they 
brought forth “Deathless Deer” (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 16, 1942). 

Captain Patterson immediately took 
over his daughter’s brain child, a reincar- 
nated Egyptian princess who had been 
slain 3,000 years ago. He threw the pres- 
tige of The Chicago Tribune-New York 
Daily News Syndicate back of Deathless 
Deer, and 25 papers, mindful of the rarity 
of a comic turkey in that outfit’s barn- 
yard, signed up almost sight unseen. 
Deathless Deer was in the company of 
such topnotchers as Dick Tracy, Skeezix, 
Terry and the Pirates, and Little Orphan 
Annie. 

But Deer never entirely lost her rigor 
mortis. The drawings were wooden. The 
News’s faithful comic addicts bore with 
stilted, corny dialogue, an interminable 
Nazi plot led by a direct descendant of 
Deer's original slayer, and the jilting of 
Bruce, a dark-haired Hairbreadth Harry 
who headed the strip’s equivalent of the 
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FBI. Following Deer became a process of 
perverse fascination, like waiting for an 
inevitable vaudeville gag. 

Last week, in the midst of a stabbing, 
with the finger of guilt pointing at her, 


‘the paper used the newsprint shortage* 


to bury Deer. To accompany her on a 
doubtful hereafter, Captain Patterson 
also slew such “editorial content” as Em- 
barrassing Moments, Beauty Answers, 
Love Answers, and the stock-market col- 
umn. Simultaneously, with Deer’s cus- 
tomer list down to fourteen, the syndi- 
cate announced that no one at all would 
view her after Aug. 21. 


Gill’s G.I. News 


The muffled beat of teletype machines 
comes from one corner of the room. Copy 
readers work quietly amid the clatter of 
rewrite men’s typewriters. The khaki-clad 
staff makes the whole scene look like a 
press-association bureau transplanted to 
the Army. And that’s just about what the 
Army News Service’s office in New York is. 

Set up by the Special Service Division of 
the War Department last January, Army 
News Service is the press association for 
the hundreds of camp papers in the Unit- 
ed States. Today it sends news, features, 
columns (many supplied unsigned by 
prominent columnists), military analyses, 
and broadcast scripts to $75 posts, camps, 
and stations in the United States and to 
American outposts in remote corners of 
the world. 

The Army weekly Yank and the Stars 
and Stripes of London and Africa depend 
on it. From it the Army radio network in 
Britain (Newsweek, July 19) gets about 
9,000 words a day plus a special home- 
town news broadcast for week ends. In 
Cairo, Algiers, Teheran, New Delhi, Chung- 
king, Australia, New Guinea, and Alaska, 
the News Service’s output is reprinted or 
broadcast. It already is going to Sicily, 
and it reaches United States prisoners of 
war via the International Red Cross at 
Geneva. 

Under Capt. William S. Gill, a former 
Hearst foreign correspondent and execu- 
tive, a staff of 35 officers and men with 
newspaper background put out the report. 
Gill, a native of New York, had strayed 
from the newspaper profession into the 
oil and mining business and then to re- 
tirement in California when he was yanked 
back to his first love at the recommenda- 
tion of his friend, Elmer Davis, OWI di- 
rector. 

Of the Army News Service’s features, 
one of its most popular is the home-town 
news broadcast. First suggested by the 
Army’s British radio network, it is now 
sent out domestically, into Africa, and 
elsewhere. Each week, the network desig- 
nates a state. The News Service in turn 
asks newspapers in three or four represen- 
tative towns to provide a script of strictly 





“*Coincidentally, the OPA announced last 
week a rise of $4 a ton in the ceiling price of 
newsprint, effective Sept. 1. 
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“DOC” SMITH 


is getting motor-conscious! 




















IGAR counter to prescription case — then back to soda 
fountain — that’s “Doc’s” routine today. He was glad to 
take over when the fountain-boy went to war, though he never 
expected to do the malted milks by hand!... Shows how we get 
to depending on things like drink mixers! 

But the war, which-has made it difficult to repair, and impos- 
sible to replace these “indispensable” devices, is on the other 
hand, making possible a far better motor to power the appliances 
to come. Dumore engineers, working with the builders of our 
fightifg aircraft, have developed more than thirty types of 
fractional horsepower motors, amazingly smaller, lighter, more 
powerful than were considered possible a short two years ago! 

So when peace makes available a new drink mixer for “Doc” 
—new household appliances, office devices and all the numerous 
motor-driven implements of modern living—Dumore motors will 
be giving them new standards of performance—new reliability! 









Manufacturers ! 
“*Motor-Plan” your post-war 


products now ! Counsel with Headquarters for 
sengineers. Their aid, Fractional Horsepower 
information and suggestions 


are yours for the asking! Electric Motors 
Act Now ; « « Write today! 


THE DUMORE COMPANY e RACINE, WISCONSIN 


. Shipyards . . . Soldiers fill the sidewalks 
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home-town flavor under a by-line which 
will be familiar to many of the soldier. 
listeners. A typical example from the 
Tacoma broadcast, written by Nelson R 
Hong of The Tacoma News-Tribune. 
“Broadway has the same shops but not the 
same stocks of merchandise . . . Many of 
the clerks of 1941 are welders in the big 


on Saturday nights . . . The Western In. 
ternational League has been succeeded by 
the Puget Sound Shipyard League. 1). 
coma is in first place . . . Donna Mr 
Jaden, Stadium High School graduate, went 
to Hollywood to study grand opera and 
earned a movie contract as a song and 
dance girl. The bathing-suit picture sent 
up oy. her studio was perfect pin-up ma. 
terial.” 


BOOKS 


Book of Pain 


Another of those intense and absorbing 
personal testaments by men who have seen 
this war at close hand is published this 
week under the slightly tricky title of “One 
of Our Pilots Is Safe.” This book was writ- 
ten by an RAF bomber pilot and makes 
an interesting parallel to Ted Lawson's 
recent story of his experiences as a men- 
ber of the Doolittle party that raided 
Tokyo (NEwWswEEK, July 12). 

Like Lawson, William Simpson saw a 
brief moment of violent action in the air, 
was dragged from a flaming plane in 
badly mutilated condition, suffered many 
months of agony and discomfort in make- 
shift hospitals, and finally returned to his 
country and his wife horribly altered in 
physical appearance. Also, like the Amer- 
ican, this British flier won his battle with 
despair the hard way and, although a crip- 
ple for life, has rehabilitated himself s 
that he can go back to work in the field he 
loves most—aviation. 

Simpson had been a pilot officer in the 
RAF for four years when in September 
1989 he took off from the English coast 
with a bomber squadron of the Advanced 
Air Striking Force for a secret base behind 
the Maginot Line. From then on, until 
May of the next year, he experienced eight 
maddening months of sitzkrieg boredom, 
enlivened only by occasional reconnals 
sance flights over Germany ani a few 
futile night leaflet raids. On the day the 
German Army blitzed into the Low Cour- 
tries, Simpson and his crew, in now ob- 
solete Battle bombers, were sent to at 
a column of Nazis on a road leading from 
Germany into the Grand Duchy of Lur 
embourg. 

The RAF command sent only two planes 
on that mission—a reminder of Britain! 
comparative weakness in the air in 
far-off days—and although they succes* 
fully carried out their assignment, 
planes were very promptly and efficiently 
shot down. Simpson’s Battle caught 0 
fire, but he had the nerve and ability # 
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keep the flying funeral pyre in the air un- 
til he got over friendly territory. Then he 
crashed in a Belgian field and, trapped in 
his cockpit by his straps, sheathed in 
flames that leaped at least 30 feet in the 
air, consigned himself to death. He was 
dragged from the flaming plane by his ob- 
server and gunner and carried to safety, 
his whole body burning and the skin hang- 
ing “like icicles” off his hands and face. 
Strangely enough, Simpson never lost con- 
sciousness, although he desperately want- 
ed to, if only to escape the smell of his 
own burning flesh. 

Then comes a vivid description of night- 
mare journeys by stretcher, train, and 
ambulance through France eluding the van 
of the victorious German Army. During 
this time France was falling, and the great- 
est drama of the war was being played 
out on the beach at Dunkerque. Simpson 
knew little, if anything, about this. What 
he knew was the hard reality of lying help- 
less under constant shellfire, the exhaust- 
ing repetition of dirty beds, slovenly order- 
lies, unsanitary bandages, and, above all, 
pain. , 
“One of Our Pilots Is Safe” is more 
than a personal record of one man’s suf- 
fering. For Simpson was an observant 
man, even during the worst hours of his 
ordeal. In the year he spent in unoccupied 











Simpson, a pilot who was saved 


France, for the most of which he lay im- 
mobile on his bed, he noted down the 
minutiae of a country in dissolution. He 
tecords revealing conversations with re- 
turned French prisoners of war about the 
starvation and silent horror of life in Ger- 
man prison camps; he learned French and 
was able to talk with the common people, 
both while in the-hospital as a prisoner of 
war in Marseille and afterward as a pa- 
tole in Lyons (one of the depressing 
Wonies of Simpson’s situation was _ his 
status as a prisoner of war in the country 
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HONEY 


Apple Shape, $1.50 
Actual size of pipe 5%” 


the honey-cured smoke 


Look at this pipe, and you'll see it’s yellow inside. That is the distinctive and 
exclusive Yello-Bole bowl lining, carefully blended of golden Clover-Blossom 
Honey, Sage Honey and Honeysuckle Honey, which forms a kind of hearth in 
which your tobacco burns. The smoke acquires a most fragrant and agreeable 
character from this, unlike any other, and of many thousand men who’ve smoked 
them since 1933, no¢ one ever complained of having to “break-in” a Yello-Bole! 


La 


YELLO-BOLE STANDARD $1 
YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL $1.50 


YELLO-BOLE Cc PREMIER $2.50 
; to be introduced soon 


V.ELLO-BC LE ¢© 630 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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In this pipe testing machine 
Oilgear Fluid Power answered “ 


5 difficult design problems 





Oilgear Fluid Power has solved 
more difficult problems 


T may sound foolish to talk about 
throwing a needle through any- 
thing .. . but Oilgear Fluid Power 
furnished just the right answer to 
that problem in the design of wire- 
braiding machines. Oilgear provided 
a mechanism that could rapidly re- 
ciprocate the necessary machine part 
without it tearing everythingtopieces 
as previous constructions had always 
done. 

Your machine design problem may 
be quite different. You may want 
steplessly variable speed control of 
some function .. . or a simple means 
of applying great pressure ... ora 
way of synchronizing a group of mo- 
tions . . . or a perfect sequence or 


cycle operation . . . or any one of 
dozens of Oilgear answers to problems 
that appear virtually impossible— 
until you know Oilgear Fluid 
Power. 

For a quarter century Oilgear engi- 
neers have worked with executives 
and designers of hundreds of com- 
panies building machines and mech- 
anisms of widely diversified use. The 
combination of Oilgear experience 
and know-how with the remarkable 
possibilities inherent in Oilgear Fluid 
Power equipment may be the very 
answer to your long-sought perfected 
machine. Now is the time to find out. 
The Oilgear Company, 1300 W. Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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for which he had fought), and he gives 
plentiful evidence that the common people 
of France never wavered in their hatred 
of the Boche. 

One telling passage describes a parade 
through Lyons of Vichy notables, led by 
Marshal Pétain and his then-right-hand 
man, the late Admiral Darlan. The turn- 
out for the affair was very poor, the on- 
lookers extremely apathetic. A bevy of 
little girls raised a feeble cheer. But the 
whole of what was meant for a gala scene 
was extremely lifeless. Simpson noted that 
Darlan’s eyes never left the crowd, but 
constantly darted from side to side, on the 
alert for an aspiring assassin. “Had Na- 
poleon seen that procession,” the author 
remarks, “he would have wept.” 

Simpson writes of his year and eight 
months of grief—he was eventually re- 
patriated via Lisbon—with a genuine lack 
of pretentiousness and with an objectivity 
unusual in a story that, after all, springs 
from the most subjective of human feel- 
ings—pain. One of the reasons his book is 
so compelling is that very detachment 
about his own suffering and his fresh, un- 
literary attitude toward what was going 
on about him. (ONE or Our Pmors Is 
Sare. By William Simpson. 226 pages. 
Harper. $2.50.) 


New York Gone Mad 


“I Am Thinking of My Darling,” a new 
novel by Vincent McHugh, was born of a 
good idea. Unhappily, midway in its ca- 
reer it founders in stodginess. The able 
young author of “Caleb Catlum’s Amer. 
ica” has here taken the appealing theme 
of a big city suddenly overcome by a mass 
epidemic of gaiety and written a serio- 
comic fantasy about what would happen 
if, overnight, everyone sloughed off his in- 
hibitions and began acting as he’d always 
wanted to do. The trouble is that the au- 
thor has ridden his theme to a frazzle. He 
has tried to get too much into the tale of 
a big town gone slap-happy and by apply- 
ing a too realistic treatment, has succeeded 
only in wearing his reader out. 

This is too bad, for the story is essential- 
ly amusing. Jim Rowan, a New York City 
official, returns one night from a Washing- 
ton trip to find that his home town has 
gone loco. In the station he is swamped by 
a whooping and hollering mob, laden down 
with skis and canoes, pouring out of the 
city. A girl and a young man areé sitting on 
the floor, lost in a deep embrace The 
porter refuses to accept a tip—‘“Man, we 
don’t need it any more. See what you want 
and pick it up”—and Rowan’s cab driver 
goes through a red light as the traffic cop 
waves nonchallantly to him. At home the 
hero finds a note from his actress wife in 
forming him that she has gone out to do 
the things she has always longed to, that 
she has loads of money, God knows when 
she will be back, and that “the ice cream 
is in the oven.” 

For the next week, New York is a city 
of delirium tremendous. Rowan, in a few 
days, finds himself mayor, after the incum- 
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SEES... 


McHugh’s new book lacks inhibitions 


bent resigns for more pleasant pastures. 
In his new office, Rowan sets himself the 
task of tracking down the virus that has 
affected the populace and of finding his 
wife, in the course of which he also gets 
the bug. The tale then winds through 
many discursive pages on city planning, 
city management, acting, swing music, epi- 
demiology, and other unrelated subjects. 
But it’s too much—even though a liberal 
dash of sex helps the proceedings consid- 
erably. (I Am Tainxinc oF My Dar.ine. 
By Vincent McHugh. 292 pages. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Private Report. By Katharine Roberts. 
$26 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. The 
tuse worked perfectly. His identification 
tag was found on the battlefield. His men 
swore they had seen him blown to bits. 
The Army pronounced him dead. And for 
along time even his wife was ignorant of 
the truth—that Maj. Paul Denyn had 
buried only his name, that now he lived as 
Paul Jardin, crafty, dynamic, almost myth- 
ical leader of the Belgian underground. 
This is the basis for “Private Report,” but 
the author uses more than a description of 
the Belgian underground to make it read- 
able. Paul and his wife are attractive char- 
acters and their reunion gratifying; the 
peasants are pleasantly romanticized; and 
the whole book breathes a courage which 
* make the Nazi conquerors look 





Centenntan Summer. By Alfred: E. 
Idell. 426 pages. Holt. $2.75. The first 
ing to recommend this novel of Philadel- 
phia in 1876 is that it is as far removed 
from the war—or anything serious—as the 
conversation of four flounced, corseted and 
peramental women can make it. You 

t even get excited over which two 

‘ the men. It’s just easy summertime 
reading in which Augustina thinks she is 
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ANACONDA PM PLAN 


SPEARHEADS 


MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


.-- over 11,000 manuals requested 
.- over 50 campaigns operating 


... All branches of industry 
jotn to safeguard production 


duction... helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 
for full details. 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
Provides 
ractical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
oresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


and conservation conscious. 





ANACONDA’S 
PREVENTIVE 


AINTENANCE 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
iording wartime production. 





The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 





VITAL INDUSTRIAL 





HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during censtruction lull ... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
‘products to sell... puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 





HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives stiliey management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. ers utility a chance to do 


even more towards furthering the war effort. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 


to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


665,715 Shares 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


Preferred Stock 
(without par value) 


$1.50 Dividend Cumulative, Convertible 


Price $33.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


July 19, 1943 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 











PT BOATS! 


THEY GET 
THERE BY 


TIME 






Slipping through uncharted 

PT boats find their way 
accurately—thanksin part toa Hamil- 
ton chronometer watch. It’s a war- 


time example of Hamilton’s famous 
precision watch making. 


HAMILTON The Watch of | 














BUY U. S. | 
WAR BONDS 
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losing her husband, the pious Julia forgets 
her religion under the spell of Philippe, the 
calculating Teresina comes out of the race 
empty-handed, and the fabulous Aunt 
Zena, who has arrived from Paris with an 
entourage of French maids, Dachshund, 
and luggage enough to fill eight hackneys, 
goes off in a huff and meets her 101st lover, 
a Quaker sea captain. The biggest outside 
influence is the Centennial calling for new 
bonnets and extra petticoats in which to 
view, among other things, “the largest 
piece of machinery in the world.” 


Tue InNocent Empress. AN INTIMan 
Srupy or Evcenie. By Erna Barschak., 346 
pages. Dutton. $3.50. The author is a pro. 
fessor of psychology, and she uses her 
knowledge of personality well in this care 
fully researched biography of the wife of 
Napoleon III. Eugénie was a Spanish git, 
one of few women to reach a throne because 
a ruler fell in love with her. But even her 
superior beauty was not sufficient to hold 
the affection of the fickle Napoleon. Other 
disappointments and her own contradic. 
tory personality contrived to make her long 
life (she lived to be 94) an unhappy one. 
However, to the biographer it covers an 
exciting period of history and the pathos 
of the old woman who far outlived her time 
is a challenge which Erna Barschak has 
not overlooked. 


Winter Soutstice. By Dorothy Coulin. 
283 pages. Macmillan. $2.50. Paralyzed 
and mentally sick, Alexandra Gollen does 
not make a pleasant heroine, but there is 
a sort of morbid satisfaction in watching 
her develop first from a complacent in- 
valid proud of her nine years in bed toa 
point where the author would have you be- 
lieve that she is going to be normal. Most 
unpleasant of her psychological jaunts is 
her “crush” on another girl, which the au- 
thor describes with a scientist’s frankness. 
Altogether the psychology of the novel 
seems sound; but it’s difficult to remember 
that Alexandra is actually ill and would 
not profit more by something on the order 
of a horsewhip. ; 


Torrepo 8. By Ira Wolfert. 127 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2. When the Navy's 
new torpedo bombers went into action in 
the Battle of Midway and the Japs wiped 
them out in a few seconds, Swede Larsen, 
leader of the remaining squadron, promised 
to get revenge. From their base on the 
carrier Hornet he and his men bombed 
everything from hastily built Jap shelters 
to whole fleets of enemy ships with an in- 
tensity clearly “beyond the line of duty.’ 
Swede himself tells most of the story—how 
in the following months some were shot 
down, others got lost and had to set their 
planes down on shell-pocked Henderson 
Field (they continued to fight on foot with 
rifles); but mostly how dearly. the Japs 
paid for the lives of the American fliers. 
“Torpedo 8” is as dramatic as any story 
this global war is likely to be. But it ® 
Wolfert’s overenthusiasm which causes W. 
L. White’s medium to fare better undet 
its originator. 
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Quilts as Art 


The Art Institute of Chicago has opened 
a summer show of—of all things—patch- 
work quilts, and modern ones at that. 
Seventeen of them, hung on walls and 
shown in glass cases of two large galleries, 
they represent the past thirteen years’ 
work of Mrs. Bertha Stenge, a 52-year-old 
Chicago grandmother who got her first 
inspiration from a newspaper contest. “I 
simply decided,” she says, “that I could 
design better quilts than those I had seen, 
so 1 set about doing it.” 

Her first, a bright green and rose affair 
on a lavender background, won no prizes, 
for the judges ruled that it was too gaudy. 
Mrs. Stenge’s lawyer-husband and daugh- 
ters Prudence, Frances, and Ruth had an- 
other name for it. They called it “Fran- 
ces’s Nightmare,” but it is exhibited as 
“Lotus.” 

All but two of those on display are prize 
winners (Mrs. Stenge has won no less than 
36 awards at state fairs, Canadian Na- 
tional Expositions, and the New York 
World’s Fair). And they are all combina- 
tions of excellent design, pastel colors 
subtly blended on white or ivory back- 
grounds, and exquisite needlework that 
has made experts pronounce them “the 
finest modern quilts in the United States 
today.” 

All double-bed size, Mrs. Stenge’s quilts 
in fabulous detail (one contains approxi- 
mately. 7,500 pieces) reproduce designs she 
has drawn from her own personal life and 
environment. “Ruthie’s Ring,” for ex- 
ample, was inspired by her daughter’s 
engagement ring and the Oriental “Star 
of Constantine” by a Byzantine plate she 
saw in a museum. 

And though Mrs. Stenge is a quiet, re- 
served person who leaves most of the talk- 
ing to her husband, she has told all about 
herself in “Scrapbook.” Old photographs 
copied with amazing accuracy report such 
events as her first day at school and her 
marriage, Portraits of her parents, broth- 
ers, and three daughters line up as if in an 
old family album. Flowers, a piano, and so 
on represent her hobbies of gardening, 
music, cooking, and art. 

All of Mrs. Stenge’s designs are original, 
but some are adaptations of traditional 
geometric or floral patterns. The one she 
likes best, in fact, “Ivy’s Pincushion,” is a 
formalized pattern inspired by an old Eng- 
lish print and resembling a snowflake 
under a microscope. With its elaborate 
trapunto work, this took Mrs. Stenge a 
year to make as against her usual six to 
eight months. Yet she usually spends only 
three hours a day on her quilting—work- 
ing from 6 to 9 in the morning. 

Even for lush offers Mrs. Stenge won’t 
sell her quilts. And in spite of urgent re- 
quests she won’t give one to the Smith- 
sonian Institution since, in obedience to 
its rule forbidding display of quilts made 
smce 1890, hers would only be folded 
away in a trunk. 
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TOMORROW | 


Today the world is teeming with its greatest ad- 
venture. Soldiers, industrialists, scientists, crafts- 
men are widening man’s horizons, broadening 


Building 


his activities, and enlarging his store of useful 
knowledge—knowledge that will find full ex- 
pression in the creation of hitherto undreamed 
of products for a free world to enjoy. Michaels 
has dedicated its entire resources to war needs, 
but some day will return to the skillful pro- 
duction of various metal goods needed by a 
_ world at peace. Even in war, American ingenuity 
and resources are building tomorrow, today. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE C0O., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 













How you can get 
more heat 


with less fuel 


In normal times fuel conservation 
is figured in dollars saved. But not 
so now. Thisis war... Today 
UncleSam allots to building owners 
in rationed areas a certain amount 
of fuel—and it’s up to him to get 
alongas best hecan within that ration. 
Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! 
We didn’t pick that figure out of 
the air. We've got the facts to back 
it. Webster Engineers surveyed 
thousands of buildings to give 
owners an accurate estimate of the 
extra-heat-per-unit-of-fuel to be 
achieved with a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. 

Take the first step now toward get- 
ting more heat out of your fuel 
ration next winter. Write today for 
“Performance Facts,” a free booklet 
containing case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations— 
“before-and-after” facts as told by 
the building owners themselves. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 








Shown above is the small Control Cabi- 
net ofa Webster EH-10 Moderator System, 
central heat control of the pulsating flow 
type. It can be used to automatically 
operate a motorized valve in steam mains, 
ot directly control burner or stoker of 
your boiler. 
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The Keepers of the Museum 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


, Such figures as we have show that 
Italy, in normal times, took in just 
about enough money from its business 
as the custodian of a great museum to 
buy the wheat and coal it needed to 
keep its people alive. Which may have 
been the important, if not decisive, fac- 
tor in Italian morale. 

I am not here discussing the contro- 
versial questions raised by the bombing 
of Rome. There are relative values there 
that will probably not be balanced for 
many years. The Pope’s statement, how- 
ever, serves to underline for the Italians 
the tragic position into which Fascism 
has driven them. 

Their plight suggests the proverb 
about people who live in glass houses. 
If we amend the proverb by saying that 
people who live in a museum should not 
start brawls, we shall be clearly on the 
road to the truth. For centuries the peo- 
ple of Italy have turned into more or 
less honest pennies the curiosity of the 
world about the monuments which these 
natives did nothing to create. They have 
been like the spinster aunt of a Holly- 
wood star charging 10 cents to see the 
room where the hero was born. With 
the war roaring at the gates, the dan- 
ger to the Italian museum impaired 
those lionlike qualities which the Duce 
labored so vainly to implant in his 
people. 


When, in 1914, the Central Pow- 
ers called upon Italy to behave like a 
member of the Triple Alliance, Italy 
begged off. It assured Germany and 
Austria that while its heart was of iron 
and belonged to the Alliance, its un- 
derbelly was dreadfully soft. Its vast 
shoreline, it pointed out, would be a 
frail defense against the British and 
French navies. Its mountains were in 
the wrong place. Italy was in the posi- 
tion of a feudal baron who had acci- 
dentally locked himself out of his cas- 
tle. As Byron might have sung, the 
mountains looked on the museum, the 
museum looked on the sea—and there 
was the British Navy. So Italy waited 
a year and picked another enemy be- 
hind bigger mountains. 

The Italian museum is a big one. It 
extends from Ventimiglia, at the border 
of France, to Naples—a distance of 
roughly 500 miles. Within that strip of 
land lies an unbroken series of precious 


monuments to the past, artistic, crea- 


tions whose value is beyond reckoning, 


all located in a terrain which nature has 
adorned with witching beauty. Clus- 
tered around these treasures are some 
20,000,000 people. These people have 
been poor for centuries. Nature gave 
them little but beauty for support. No 
small proportion of their income came 
from the outside world’s interest in the 
country in which they lived. 

In the last year for which statistics 
on the subject are reliable, 1934, two and 
a half million foreigners visited Italy. 
Most of them were tourists who left in 
Italy in a normal year approximately 
$125,000,000. In addition, about 100,- 
000 foreigners were living in Italy, a 
great proportion of them drawing their 
means of support from their native 
countries. The best sources I can find 
estimate that Italy earned from her 
museum a sum equal to about 8 per 
cent of her national income. On the 
other hand, she paid out an equal 
amount to America and Hungary for 
wheat and to Great Britain for coal. 
The museum, then, paid for two pri- 
mary household essentials. 


After Hitler began his persecutions 
in 1933, great numbers of refugees came 
into Italy, bringing considerable means 
with them. They continued to drift 
there until Mussolini discovered that 
Italians were Aryans. 

Meanwhile, Italians have had a nota- 
ble habit of migrating to America, 
France, Germany and England, remain- 
ing a few years and then, with a nest 
egg of savings, returning. In 1938, some 
60,000 emigrants left Italy, and 37,000 
emigrants of previous years returned. 
The amount they brought back cannot 
be exactly determined, but over the 
years in which this habit has persisted 
it has been enormous. Finally, there 
are the remittances from Italians living 
in America and elsewhere to their rela- 
tives in Italy, which amounted, in one 
year, to some $80,000,000. 

The Duce threw away all these sources 
of support. Finally his country stood, 
like Niobe, “an empty urn within her 
withered hands”—an urn into which the 
world had thrown a treasure every year. 
Italy might have had the friendship of 
the world. With her age-old and lucra- 
tive museum endangered by the devas- 
tation of war, and this simple fact 
brought home to the Italians, resistance 
of necessity became more and more diffi- 
cult. For the logic is irresistible. 

















More and more Flying Fortresses are powered 
by Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


Clear-eyed, clean-hearted young 
Americans are up there in those Fly- 
ing Fortresses—writing new chap- 
ters of a free world’s destiny. Many 
of them were carefree school boys 
only yesterday. Today, they’re pour- 
ing cringing fear into the souls of 
once boastful “supermen.” To these 
gallant youngsters—and to their ex- 
pert crews below that keep them fly- 
ing—we of Studebaker pledge our- 
selves to go on producing more and 
still more of the mighty Wright Cy- 


Awarded to Aviation Division \\ 


clone engines for these devastating 
Boeing bombers. We recognize and 
respect the responsibility for main- 
taining quality that the Army-Navy 
“E” Award has placed upon the Stude- 
baker Aviation Division plants. We’ll 
“give more than we promise” in the 
best Studebaker tradition. Mean- 
while, civilian needs must and will 
wait ...until Studebaker completes 
this wartime assignment... until the 
finer Studebaker cars and trucks of 
a brighter day can be built. 


of The Studebaker Corporation 


Big Studebaker military trucks stand out in all 
the majer war zones — Besides producing 
many Flying Fortress engines, Studebaker is 
also one of the largest builders of multiple- 
drive military trucks. We’re proud of our assign- 
ments in arming our Nation and its Allies. 


x BUY U. S$. WAR BONDS *& 
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¢ CYCLONE ENGINES OF t (444) 
4 FOR THE BOEING 








"The lights went on, and Warden Brown 
dropped in to chat and rest... 
I opened up some Seven Crown— 
(A warden rates the best!) - 
We talked of things worth fighting for— 
reviewed our garden‘crops—* 
Discussed how rationed meat eompares 
| . with pre-war steaks and chops. * 
y “I trust,” said Brown, “we'll realize 
good things are not to waste!” 
“How well,” said I, “that thought applies 
to savory Seven’s taste!” 


Seagraw’s — 


ALL CLEAR and savory-rich ... this golden blend, known as Seagram’s‘‘7,’? combines the mellowed 


tang of Seagram’s most venerable, most highly prized stocks with the. gentle taste-tones of ‘‘soft- 
stilled”’ neutral spirits... the favored whiskey of the true taste-aristocrat. Sg 


Most PLEASING w te Palate-LEAST TAXING w the Jaste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





